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FOREWORD 

In die fall of lOGO li.e C.euci.il Assembly of I'ennsylviu.ia passed 
Iegi5l!.uoii enabling il.c Penu.yUania Historical a.ici Muu'inn Co:n- 
missiou lo/^ci up a progidin to toiiec tlnfonuation'aiu! iomce material 
bearing upon i\w luitu.al, .nui lii.ion«d conlribuiions of all of tiie 
eUni.c groups in IVnnsyixania. Tiiis ■•Etlniic Culiu(e Survey" lias 
ciideaxored to scare!, broadlj for the ethnic materials-most of tiicin 
.Id! inuccordcci-u i,i,h iia\e enriched and continue to enrich ourSiaie. 
It rs iioped that iumdrcds of l>ennsyl\anian6 from school children to 
profcssionals-iiiMorians, tca'ciiers. antiiropoiogist^ sociologist!;, geog-" 
raphcrs, and foIkIoris-,-^vill join u-, in g^ul.ering this important n.a- 
ttnal together and bringing~it to the Conm.ission-s Ethnic Culture 
Survey Collections and to publication. It is hoped, too, that many of 
the vigorous county and local histo.iud societies in Pennsylvania may 
find ui dus prc-gram an effecdxe ua) to enrich their collections with 
significant material on the communities which they serve. This book- 
let is designed to serve as a stip.ulus .nul a blueprint for those who may 
need a word of guidance, and as a niemory jogger for others. 

It is dilficult to think of a Mate that includes more distinct cultures 
III Its make-up than Pemisyhania; but, astonishingly enough, except 
for the Pennsylvania Clermans. most ethnic groups have been neglected 
in collections and studies of Pennsy!\ania history and folklore. It is a 
prime objective of the Ethnic Culture Survey to correct this, but in so 
doing we shall not neglect the culture of the earlier inunigrants: the 
English 'Including the Quakers, the Scots, the Irish, die Welsh, tlie 
Scotch-Irish and die Germans. Our field of concentration, however, 
will be the later iinmigrauts because they have not been studied. Some 
of diesc ethnic groups have their own organi/ations. formally or in- , 
foriiially concerned with the collection of dieir. traditions before dioy' 
are-merged into the general pattern. The Poles still do their olcLfolk 
dances and, on gala occasions, wear folk costumes; the Greeks sing 
old songs carried, from tlie Mediterranean and celebrate Easier with 
special breads and eg!,^s painted wit!> folk figures; the Ukrainians of 
Phi!adelp.lua have kept Inuch-of their Old World culture alive-things 
hkc dances, costumes, songs, food, and Gustoni.s-and have transmitted 
It to the larger culture through festivals, displays, and bazaars. We 
sliall, then, work with the Poles, the Lithuanians. Latvians, Slovaks, 
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Russians, liniis. [cnvs. C;ic(ks, Itiilian>. ilie Geiniaiis^Uie Welsh. Irish, 
and all oi'licis uko uiaMM.iin disiinciisc culturt^ witliiii Pennsylvania 
Midi as the. Indiana, ihe Negroes ami ilie inigranis fioni other parts of 
Amciiia-ilic Down Kasi Yankee, for example. Ihe collected data 
will Ih' made a\ajlal)lc in or<»ani/ed collections, in fKint, festivals, and 
dispi^uv (nn iiadinons .nc-as ricli and even more diversified than' 
iiiose (A oiiiei Plaits tor which ma<in|fuent (oWections lexist: it is 
siuxkln?;, tlicicfore. iliai no little has been done in Pennsylvania. 

\\V lia\e .line hiMoiical stndic^ and colleciic^is based on written 
UHoids in Kn?;Iisii: it^ is ai,i»h ihne tiiat maicrinl in [omgn languages 
and ()iali\ .trau^nrlted loiK on width most of tiie written material 
as pr.'duated. Ije <»aineied and published. Tiie fithnic Culture Survey 
uav'tieaicd loi tiiat purpose. l)ui we need your help. .Please send in' 
in.iicrial. wiiio us \our suggestions, and give us leads. We promise 
\ou ihat (ollcHting ethnii materials can be a ri(h, fascinating, and 
enji)\al)ie experience. 
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When the Q^ineral Assembly made ii possible fo& tlie Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Conmiissiou to .<ievel(/p a progiam to collect 
oral and written ma.terjals on the cultural ancl/liistorical contributions 
of tlic ethnic groups in Pennsylvaiiia, ilie Et/mic Culture Survey was 
'planned and organized in consultation witt/ Dr. MacEdward Leach, 
chairman .emeritus of th^raduatc depar/mcnt of folklore at the 
University of PenasylvauiaTlt j/as quickly/ realized that, to carry on 
such a program elfectively, it would be essdui:il to have a guide. Tl:is 
would keep collectors on tlie right track m gathering materials, and 
also encourage them Co join in tliis effort io collect tlie folk traditions 
^nd odier evidences of folk culture in Peiihsylvania. Since nothing was 
available which would apply to sucli tollecting in this State, Dr. 
Leach undertook to prepare a'guide. m die time tin Ethnic Culture 
Survey began operation in January, 1967, witli tlie \ppointment of 
Henry Classic as Associate Historian. Dr. Leach liad prepared a draft 
for this Cuide for Collectors of Oral j Traditions a7i(i Folk Culttiral 
Material in Pennsylvania. j 

, .Unfortunately, Dr, Leacli's great contributions in plar\iung the 
.Survey and drafting tlie Gnidc wcrc^ soon hampered by illness and 
finally halted by his untimely death on July 11, 1967. While he main- 
laincd his keen interest to llie end, reviewing the manuscript and 
making suggestions, it was left for Mr. Classic to prepare the Guide 
in its final form for piibiication. \fr. Classic rewrote and expanded 
the draft, more dian doubling its lengtl), in order to bring it/ in line 
witli potential activities witli ethnic groups, historical societies, and 
local museum projects, in the light of his experience in the early 
itionths of its work. Mo^e examples and illustrations were added to 
incorporate materials from recent immigrant groups, and to cover 
all pliases of ethnic culture; and a selc^ive bibliography of suggested 
.readings was prepared to "add further to its usefuhiess. 

The intecest and support of the Pennsylvania Historical anri Mu- 
seum Connnission have* made possible the pul)Iication of tliis Guide 
and have facilitated tlie work of the Ethnic Culture Survey in many 
ways. Others on tlie CouuniSMon staff gave muchdielp and informa- 
tion. Karl Rath, Comuiiasion photographer, aided in preparing 'illus- 
traiiousr and Harold L, Myers, Associate Historian, Division of History, 



assistecWn the priuiinj^ details, Mrs. Mae Kruger, tlie Survey's secretary, 
and Mrs \^ictoria Myers, typist in the Bureau office, typed the manu- 
script. To all tlie^e, and to everyone who gave useful information and 
su«»«;ei>tion.s, we make grateful acknowledgment. 

Similar acknowledgmciu i^ also made for permission to reprint 
cvxamples in Part II granted by the University of Pennsylvania Press 
for (koige Korson, Pamsyhmiia Songs and Legends and the Johns 
Hopkin5 Press for tlis Black Rock : Mining Folklore of ihe Pennsylvania^ 
Dutch; Folklore;. Associates for Kenneth Goldstein and Robert Bying- 
toM, l^wo Penny Ballads and Four Dollar Whiskey; the^/Pennsylvania 
Gcinuin Society for Thomas Hrendle and William TvoxelU Pennsyl-. 
xmia derman Folk Talcs, and im Edwin Miller Fogel, •Froi;er&5 of 
the Pennsylvania Germany and Beliefs and Superstitions of the Pcnn* 
sylvania GnmaJis; the American Folklore Society for the Journal of 
Amcruan Folklarc; the Pennsylvania Folklife Society for Pennsylvania 
Folklifc and for Alfred Shoemaker, Christmas in Pennsylvania; and 
the Peimsyhania Folklore Society Jo^ the Keystone Folklore Qxiarterly. 

In 1971 the Ethnic Culture SuiA'cy became the E^^hnic Studies Section 
in the regular i research and publication progi-am of the Commission, 
bm tlie work of collecting and utilizing oral and written materials 
on the cultural and historical contributions of the ethnic groups in 
Pennsvlvania continues to be stressed. References to the Ethnic Cul- 
ture slnvey or to the Survey should therefore be.understood as referring 
to' this Ethnic Studies Section. 

Donald H. Kent 
Director 

Bureau of Archives artd History 

December ' {), 1972 
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SUGGESTIONS ON COLLECTION 

A fexv years ago a wealthy young lady from New Y^k J^Jity developed 
ati u,terest in folksong from hearing songs-songs which the performCB 
^called folksongs-c(n radio, the concert stage, records. Her interest 
.ntemificd wheff she heard Alan,Lt?max lecture on collecting tradi- 
,t.pnal songs in the Carribbean. Tl.ese spngs appealed to her sense 
<.f the romantic. Why could not she, too. Ifte herself to the folkhills,' 
^ere to gather in a' bountiful harvest of ancient song? She bought 
iiUKh expensive wiuipment. including two comple.x tape-recorders and 
a -rnovie camera, and took off for one «f Canada's ^faritime Provinces 
.hckmg out a folksy-looking village, she annoiniced to the natives 
that she had come to coll. ct folksongs and that she would pay hand 
namely for thepi. Many flocked to her hotel (it was ?asier than fishing 
or berry -picking) and in' a few clays 'she had 'recorded many^songs^- 
s^ongs af all sorts. Her "informants" had ransacked song books, school 
books, hymnals, newspaper columns, records, and radio to fiil her 
tape. She had a collection ol songs, but most were published popular 
songs, and she had. of course, failed to get information on the singers, 
their sources for their songs, and the relationship of the songs and the 
singing tmdition.to the' loci folk culture. And she had spoiled that 
Village for more serious and trained follectors. 

There exists an impression among some amateur collectors as well 
as among many persons writing m the popular press, talking on the 
radio, and staging "folk" festivals that anything which appears quaint, 
antiquated, picturesque, grotestpie. or.fantasticallv exaggerated is folk 
• .mcl must be recor^fcd and published; and. likewise. any^"odd ball" is 
a folk character and. consecpiently. is potentially a good folklore in- 
;forrnant. But folklore, in spite of its ambigucJus cpnnQtations, has 
limits. Rather than indiscriminately collecting ai^vthrng that comes 
his way. the beginner should develofiihe ability to sen'se the difference 
bet^teen f()lklore and popular lore, between' folk traditions and the 
ephemeral products of mass culture. Folklore'lias interna! strengths 
and beauties, given it bv generations of carriers and nioldejs: these ■» 
qualities distinguish ii from comparable materials found al the other 
levels of our culture. . 
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Tic,/. Peum\1vantn Gerwan Ooubte-Crth 
liarn {ti n>«t Virginia. 

« 

The low log i)urn of the Pennsylvania Dutch "(Fig. 1) , which was 
adopted by the carlv British scttlcrs» was erected without benefit of 
an architect on a phui tarried in the minds of farmers and carpenters 
since long before immigration. Such folk products are simple and 
functional. This barn could l)e quickly built, yet ft was durable#(as 
any modern farmer who \m tried to ra?c one of these eighteenth 
or nineteenth century structures knows) . It contains room enough to 
house the cows and horses, the hay to see them through the winter, 
and the %vagons, plows, and other implements necessary in farm work. 
It. bears the marks of the tool, of the broad axe on the logs, the chisel 
on th^ foundation stones, the smith's hammer on the iron latches anti 
hinges. It helongs to the land it rests on: its foundation is of the stone 
ti the fields, its walls, rafters, and shingle^ from the trees on the wood 
lot. Even more hnportantly, it adheres closely to a traditional pattern, 
and buildings exactly like 'it may be found in Europe *ind wherever 
Pennsylvanians settled in the New Wcrld. Distincti/c folk qualities 
like these the collector senses and finds in songs, in stories and speech, 
in beliefs, recipes, an4 annual celebrations. This sense of the genuine 
is built up through a long and close association, with the genuine. 

In the second part of this booklet yf^i will find examples of authen* 
tic folklore, the kind-* of things with which the folklorist deals and 
the kinds of things tlw Ethnic Culture Survey is collecting. It is all 
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traditional material collccied in Pennsylvania. Read through that, 
section to get die flavor, feel, and uKike-np of folk material and use. 
th'e things you find there as a guide. 

Remeuiber that a goo<l tc:>i of things which are genuinely Jolk is 
whet|icr or not (Iicy are found at dilTcrent limes and at different places. 
Althouch written by a luuk poet and fir^t published in 1814 in. a 
Wilkes Raire ncwsi)aper. the ballad •'Jame,^ Binr is still traditionally 
sung' and ver^ion:> of it have been collected hi Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey. New York. Ohio, Muhigan, Wisconsin, West Virginia. North 
Carolina, Missouri. Texas. Xcbrai^ka. Utah, and California. These 
'\ersJons vary tonspicuously fronr die original, an iudicatioi^ of the 
long lile the song has had in oral tradition. 

Perhaps the best ruti^ of thumb for the beginning collector is to 
ask die iuforniant where lie^lcarned the song, siory, or lephnique. If 
his answer is Vmodier/' ''grandfather,*' or '*an old feller hereribouts." 
take it. If he viys •'ladio*' or saw ii in ii school book/* be wary of it, 
note the answer, but take it anyway; it (an be discarded later if it is 
not worthwhile, . 

.Since Vacli coljectint^ situation differs from all oiher^, and 5ince the 
Mucess of a collecting venture depends largely on. problems of per- 
sonalit\, no specific rules can be set dawn to*giiide th* collector. 
However, if vou have never tried collecting folklore, it may be stated 
at the begiixning that it In not only enjoyable but it is also much easier 
than you ma\ think IJeople w»»o cany folk traditions, especially older 
people who have seen great change within their lives, quickly become 
interested in collecnng projects and are willing to work quite hard to 
assist \ou. Nfosi people eiijov atter'ion and most peoj>Jc want you to 
loUect their fq||lore. The following suggestions may be of some {jelp. 

It is best to approach a potential informant with an introduction: 
"John Sinith over in llcnovo toUl me that you arc a good singer of 
the old-time'song^ that vou know a lot of the kind of songs the old 
pet>ple <iang; the ones that areu't in the books.; Introduce yourself at 
the very Ijcginning and ex|ilahi that you are collecting for this Survey 
,and that lii^i songs will he copied down and put ii\ the Historical 
Cominissioirs coUertious in the \rrhlvcs Building in Harrisburg, so 
that people ma\ sing .ind study iheiu for generations in the future. 
Tell him that' if lie contributes he will be helping to preserve the folk 
culture of Pennsylvania--**tlie old-time ways of your people.** Assure 
Htm that he will get full^iedit for his contribution and that neither 
Mm nor an\one else will get moncv out of his songs. ^ 
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Do not. at first u^e terms like "Child ballad," '*wellerism/' or even 
*'lolklore'* because an important step in building up the kind of 
lappon which uill get a singer to singing is communication, and the 
tolkloiistV terrn$*do not cuminunicate to the typical informant. At 
die same liine, it is important to keep in mind the fact that he knows 
more aboui his traditions than ypu do. 

Practice on relatives and friends, tlie older the better. You may 
find an uncle or grandparent who is a wealth of folk cultural inforxna- 
lion. Oei them talking about the old days, about how different things 
were then. Draw them out wtth 'questions of a specific nature: What 
(hd f hey Mo lor amitsemetu? Were the fimerals or weddings different 
than those of today? Did they serenade a bride and groom on their 
weilding ni.i»ht? Was it called a ehivaree? A horning? Was the band 
tailed a bull band? Calithumpians? Do not forget to r^sk them to give 
\ou leader **Who aiound here would know any old songs, crafts, 
stories, fijldle tunes, local history?" 
^ Al:er. the fainih. interview a neighbor or a teacher; teachers, of 
l.nghsh «u hbtory are oUea interested in local traditions. Or talk 
with ministeis» loivil judges and lawyers, funeral directors, store keep* 
ers. a x\ anyone who has a \vidc nnge of local contacts. Doctors, 
nui'ses, niiduives* and^'*grannie*womea*' often have a knowledge of 

Mraditional remedies uul charms, of superstitions concerning birth/ 
death and illn|;j>s. V^ricultural agents are often knowledgeable about 
iradi^ional farnnn^ methods and know of people who still employ 
early agricultnral tools and techniques* Remember to asV for leads 
to other people who might know the type of Information in which you 
are inteiested. Also make constant inquiry about old manuscripts, 

\ journal, diaries, and rare periodical files. Ask. too, about paintings, 
and drawinj»s or objects made by local people. Would they be willing 

* to donate them to the Williaiji Penn Memorial .Museum; if not. would 
ijiey give vou or the Mnseum permission to measure and photograph 
them? 

• Record all of the information you are given fully, even* if you have 
collected the same item from another persoli. The information should 
he lecorded in the exact words of the informant; altered texts, even 
ii changed only slightly, lose much of their value^ and texts com- 
pleteh rewptten into the styie of the collector are nearly worthless, 
hleally, a tape-recoi'dcr would he used. but. particularly with shorter 
items, an accurate written report is gootl enough. Always record the 
tiamo. ngc tat liMst appioximatelv) . address, occupation,- past place^ 
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of habitation, and schooling of the informant. Note. too. the date of 
the recording and the n^thod-tape-recorded. writteh down from -die 
taiion, overheard and written down later-used to gather the infor- 
• mation. Report where he learned the item, when, ftom'whom. and how. 
Askxhim when, the Jtem was normally used and by whom, why' he 
remembers it. and whether the event described ever really took* place. 
Ask him His. meaning for unusual words or concepts in the item and 
indicate- his reaCti6n to the material ijie remembers it because he likes 
to recall the.past; he gets plcastrfTin being an authority on the tradi- 
tions of bis -group; he likes the old songs because they are true; he 
thinks this tale has moral significance; he fully believes in the efficacy 
of this remedy. Also observe ami record the gestures and facial ex- 
. pression; of the informant and the reaction of die audience or anyone 
listening. !n short, get all of tfie information von" can. Often, infor- 
mation- which seemed irrelevant when it wa/Jollecttd turns out to be 
of'great irtipOrtance when the material is Uing analyzed. 

The collected material sent to the EtlUc Culture Collections or 
presciTcd in a personJ filc.should be My organized; it should be 
accompanied by.biograpliical informatioi/ and perhaps photographs of 
the informant, his family, and euvironm'eut. It would also be a good 
Idea to add your personal reaction to' (he informant, his traditions, 
and the collecting e.xperience. • <^ , * 

Tape-recordings may be sent in to the Survey .Collect ions;~ you .will 
receive the original after it has been copied, a copy, or a comparable 
.amount of unused tape in return. If you wish to send in s cranscrip- 
Uon of the recording or material winch was written down, uscra four- 
bv-six card or piece of paper for shorter items. >and typewriter size 
paper for longer ones. Your contribution .will be pfomptly acknowl- 
edged.v if you wish, you will receive a photocopy or the origipal in 
return. And,, you will know that your materia! will be pl^eserved* to 
b? used by Imndrcds c.f iiueresteil people in exactly the. way you would ■ 
like It to be used, for ji contract will'be dr.xwn up for each collection 
stating, the rostbictions the collector or -infohnaitt wants to place on 
that inaterial. The form these contribi<tions should follow .-is this: 

' ^'^^^ Informant's address 

l!em with discussion 

Informant: name, biographical data 
Collector: name, address 
Recording data: d.atc. method, place 
Reaction 
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This form has been used lu this hypothetical >ample it|p: 
Evil Eye* 

, ♦ * ' Pennsylvania 

1 • * York County 

" . R. D. 2, Greenevillc ' 

An. old woman from over t'other side o* the hill could put 
the evil eye on^cattle. Or pn people too. Why they'd shrivel 
up after a few months, lialf alyear, somethin* like that. She'd 
! look at 'em hard [here he stared, eyes wide open at me]» aM 
say .some kind o* a charm, or rhyme like. Then she*d point 
j V this here stick at *em. t.ikc a fruit, tree limb, she always " 
' " carried with her. Tl^ey wouldn't cat*right and 'ud just waste 
away. Why, TvoseeiMhat a many a time. 

Q: How-co^ild you prevent it|? •> . * 

Mr. Myers: ^You'd bury a jug" o' urine with some o' the 
hair off o* the anim^il uivder ^le stall in the barn. 
^ * Q^-. J3id it re^^lly work? ' * , 

_Mt, Myers; I guess so» but, Pnever took much stock in it» 
Mrs. M>^rs:* Henr\( Well, I guess you' tried it once. 
Mr. Myers: Well, I'was sick, you know, and tried it. Didn't 
know if that olci^ woman caused ii or act, Seemea to 
' Work though, an** I got better right .after, 
Q: WJiere did you get that term '*evil eye"? . 
Mr. MyeJTs: That's what everyb()dy called it—evil cye.^ I 
g|iess-it cbme froin the way she looked at you, I lefkon 
that woman was some old cra7,y person, don'r you? 

InforiTiant; Henry Myers, 67, Mr,' Myers has a small farm ' 

with an apple orchard: he sells apples at a roadside stand 
y iUid to a market in York. He says that most of his people 
are Scotch. He said he learned -the antidotes to the evil . 
ey« fnom a maternal uncle. He said everyone irr the area 
kne\v about the "old wiich woman,\* ^ / 
Recording data: 'transcribed from a tape-recording made 
^ at his home on the evenhig of^June 14, 196^. 

Collector: . Oscar Peters, R. D. 2. Greeneville, 
Reaction:' Mr, Myers seemed reluctant to record .this in- 
formation about the evil eye and laughed nervously be- 
fore the recording, though he was quite willing to record 
\ a few tall-tales and an e.Ktensivc repertoire of sc^uare," 

* dance calls> Mrs. Myers conviiKed him to record U by 
saving he ought *'to\help the nice young feller in his 
. work." 

" * Information al^out folk arts/crafts. or products, such as, traditional 
cookery, should be. gathered too. Measurements arid drawings or 
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photogFaphs of extam obiects should be made and accompanied bv 
a written description Fo. exa.np!,;, description of a- log cabin should 
give location, exact ii/e. age at cording to its' owner, kinds of logs, 
method ,.f joining the logs 'at tire c(*nei s. floorboards (puncheon, 
sawed?), chinkmg (mud, stones, shingles, other?) . chimney, and chim-' 
ney iioiis. I he complete recipes {)f traditional dishes should be col- 
lected.. If yon contact a craftsman yon should obtain, as detailed a 
, description of his tedmiqucs possible. Ideally you should watch . 
Iiini work and describe his methods so carefully that the reader could 
exactly reproduce the object. 
„ In acklition to photographs of and information on folk objects the 
^Survey will welcome the objects. themselves, things like quilts, pottery 
or Iwskets. bl.icksmith-s tools, manuscript song books, recipe books or " 
weaving patterns, paintings or draKings. earh books of fiddle tunes, 
or localU made agricultnial implements Such gifts inav be put on 
fhsplay with the name of the donor and the histoiy of the piece; at 
least they w^ill he prese.vcd. made available to scholars, and reported ' 
in the publications. '• n 

There Allows a suggestive rather .than exhaustive list of categories 
which niav be usetn! in framing c|Uestioiis: 

T(i/«_lVose Narrative * • 

Joke^ and .\necdoiev- 'Short Ininiorous stories. 
Tall tales—Traditional I'ies. 

Tales ol the- Snpc-riutwial- Cdiosts. fairies, gods, witches. 
Lcgends-Semi-historical ..tories -ibout places and ptople. ' 
Mar\eloiH Ol Fair\ Tales. ^ •' 

Songt ., . 

IJallads— Songs that tell a*stor\. 

Lyric*- Theniatu.iih bui not nanativel> niiincd songs, such- as 
love songs or laments^ 

Dittie^^One-stan/a v)iig>. n ^ .ngs composed of unrelated stan/as. 
Spirituals or Reli-gionN '.ongs. . 

[iistvnmi'iiUil Music 

Dances , * ' ' ~, 

Pjay ' ' 

Drama , 

Games with wouU orilijmcs. \ 
Ganip", without soi woidv 

Verbal g.mu >--^Rh\nii<N, tiuignc tw isteis, counting out rhymes.' 
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Riddles ^ ^ 

Speech 
Proverbial Material 

Vocabulary ^ ^ / 

Grammar , ^ ^ * • 

Beliefs 

Beliefs having tc do with Junnan life, plants" and animals, and 
weather. 

Medicine * 
Witchcraft nt 

Customs 4. y ^ 

Daily ^ 
Occasional 
Seasonal 
Annual 

Life Cycle - ^ * ^ 

Material Culture 
Art * * - . ^ 

/ ^^^^^^ ' • 

Cookery 

.•\rchitedkire — Buildings, farm and town plans. » t. 

^: J ^ ^ / 

. . COLLECnNG TALES ^ ^ , * 

Good tales seem to be Ijard to -find in Pennsylyani**, a talc teller 
with a large stock of old tales and the ability to tell them -well ipj a 
good discovery. Most stories tolci today are gossipy anecdotes based on 
fact. Typical would be the story of the trip over the mountain in a 
snowstorm .when the cai^skidded off the road "and thf ingenious devices ^ 
used to get it back, Stories like this, rather than ones of heroic men 
and supernatural events, fill whole evenings in^thc tap room's. 
. Now and then, however, someone may reme;nbcr a story from the. 
past, a supernatural tale perhaps, a faT)ulous animal story, or a tall 
tiile about a very successful hunt; the collector' must keep his ears 
open when a group gets to yarning.^ He may also single out likely 
informants and (juestion them directly. 'Do you know any Indiana 
stories? A story about the Thunderbird? Or, why is ;hc rock on the 
Susquehanna called Massacre Rock? Do you know-how the **Grand 
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• . Canyon of Pennsylvania was created? I've heard it was formed by an 
. Indian god sn.itino; ,i,e earth with his great stone axe. do you agree? 

•^Are there stories about th. HorseshV- Curve at Altoona which ^are 
older than the railro^id? Do you know about the Lover's Leap on the 
Uissah.ckon, where^an Indian and his sweetheart jumped rather 
than be taken and separated? Tlie most celebrated of legends-ules 
which nnngle history with traditional lore-is that of the Penn/pur. 
chase when all the "land an ox hide would enclose" jvas taken from 

' the Indians. Tr>- for stories of Daniel Boone, of the Cornplanter 
imhans. of drilling for oil at Titusville, of the Conestoga Trail and 
the famous wagon. Legends abound aboiti how topographical features 

v.. or tovns got their names. How did Bird-in-Hand, get its name? 
Heart's Ease? * 

, Every district harbors outlaws and outlaw stories. Around Newtown 
ask about the Doane Brotliers and their escapades. Simon Girty hid 
^ out m a cave on d,e Susquehanna. Are there lingering legends of him 
in ,the area today? 

Many know about the mine disaster at Avondale. Are there similar 
.stones about other mine mishaps? Fires? Cave-ins. trapped" men? 
Are there stories about the men who ran the lumber rafts? About 
liimbermeu-4)eing killed ^y windfalls? 1„ log jams?, The bully ot 
the camp or the docks ^^■as a notorious character. Are there stories, 
about his deeds? About ho^^■ he got^ what he deserved? Ask- afiout 
the heroes of the various occupational groups. ?\V^as Jde Magarac a 
real person who became a folk hero or was he, like ^"1 Bunyan, a 
lake hero -dreamed up by an advertising man? 
Pennsylvania has long been noted for its hunters and trappers. 
-Ask for stones of the lone raiding wolf. Are there stories of wolves 
carrying off -children? Once there was a white deer in Sullivan County. 
Did the trappers think it was a girl transformed? That it "could be 
.killed, only with a silver -bullet? Does your informant know exciting 
stories about a bear? A black panther? 

"Are there stories about particularly large snakes? Hoop snakes that> 
tail in mouth, roll after persons who come too close to their lair? 
Ihere is a cave near Reading that, they say. houses a dragon. Ask 
your informant from that area if he has been there. Has he heard 
the dragon roar? .^een its hot brelith emerging? Does he know the 
story about^ the calf that, strayed into the cihe to be seized 'by the 
dragon. Did the dragon cv6^ carry off children? Does he know stories 
of eagles carrying' off children? Or bears? 
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xAsk about lies, abSit stories of men who do impossible things like 
bend a rifle to shoot a bear around an obstruction. Does your infor- 
mant^now stories of especially large animals or plants, such as a tall 
corn stalk or gigajntic mosquitoes? Of' particularly fogg)' days? Dry 
summers? Of bagging a tremendous amount of game with one shot? 
' Many stories dealing with witches may be found in Pennsylvania. 
How does one protect himself: agAiinst a witch? How can a witch's 
spell \?e Vcmoved? \Vere there any famous w*itches? Did witches 
change into nnimals? Coukf fv\'itches be killed? Most localities have 
stories about ghosts. What did they look like? Why did they return 
from the f'ead? Were there ghosts of animals?* Could horses see ghosts 
even when people couldn't? Did any Irish immigrants bring stories 
about the little people to the New World? Where do fairies live? How 
Ciin one get on their good side? What do ttey Jook- like? 

The long old international talfis. such as the Two Brothers, the 
Dragon Slayer, or Cinderella, do not seem to be cimmon in Penn- 
sylvania: still, it is possible that, if they were asked for, they would be 
found. People who have recently arrived" in Pennsylvania from Ire- 
land, or southern or eastern €urope, or the descendants of the immi- 
gnnts of/ the nineteenth century may have a store of these tales. And 
be sure to ask such people about the legends, jests, and other- tales 
which they remember from the Old World. 

Recent arrivals from the South may havc< brought with them some 
distinctive tales. .Ask in Negro communities abput animal' talcs or 
tales about Stacker Lee, or long narrative rhymes called toasts whicH 
often deal with the activities of a bad man. Southern Mountaineers 
in the southeastern part of Pennsylvania and o'ennsylvanians from the 
southern-influenced areas i^^^the southwestern corner of our state may 
have not only tall tales butiilso long international stories about a 
so^netimes clever, sometimes stupid boy named Jack or Nippy or Billy 
Peg who outsmarts giants or an evil older brother and also sells the 
family cow for three beans. 

Inquire after stories aboi^t a blacksmith ^yho trfcks the Devil* Or a 
man who sells his soul to the Devil. Ask your informant if he has 
heard a story about a coi^ple Who were granted three wishes 'by St* 
Peter, or by a prince who had been^changcd into a flcfunden Does 
your informant know a tale about three princesses who were married 
to animals? \n evil stepmother who kills, her stepson and serves him 
to his father for dinner? A group of men.with special abilities who 
go off on a quest? Does he knd^v stories about a king, or a man named 
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Eileschpijjel or Finn NfcCool? A magic salt mill? A man changed 
into a toad^^^^igr? A gii-riorked in a tower? A dragon? Some 
toolish S\vawaiWB|p5hmen? 

^ . In addition to^^sUcs themselves you will want to obtain informa- 
tion about the tales and tale telling, Were tales told by the old to the 
yourig or aiiiong people of the same age? Are there tales for men 
1 which women ainnot hear? Were tales told at parties? Apple butter 
boilings? Quiltmg bees? ^Vere tall tales told to trick people, from 
outside of the commumt)^op~onl>"an,ong-friemU?"\VerF^s-essi5iir-for~ 
tale telling set up beforehand or did tale telling result spontaneously 
from conversation? Were there individuals or families who knew all 
the tales? Were the .taKes only for amusement or were they also re- 
garded as educational? Why did spme tales survi.Ve while others" were 
forgotten? ' , \ 

One of the best ways to get folklore is to give it: a'good story told 
by the collector will often elicit a story in return. You may find these 
stories, along with other folklore, in books, although few tales have 
been published from Pennsylvania, which is, of course, one of the 
problems that the Ethnic'Ciilture Survey is designed to remedy. Learn 
and tell one or more of , the stories reproduced in the second part of 
this Guide in hopes that they \vill prime the pump. 
. Even if you do not waiu ^o-^erform folklore material-r-an artfully 
presented tale might scare a mediocre tfaditional tale teller, a poorly 
told tale might cause ypu to lose respect in the eyes of a good tradi- 
tional tale teller—a knowledge of genuine material is necessary. The 
best way to build up the kind of friendship with an informant which 
will result, in hours of songs, stories or re^niniScence is to come to him 
with a good .knowledge of and interest in his traditibns. You will 
nedd to absorb the folk material in this booklet and that in some of 
the books listed in the suggested readings section at its end before 
you venture out into the field. 



COLLECTING SONGS 



/ ^ 



Songs are easier to come by than tales, for a good tune will often- 
keep a song alive after the text has lost its appeal. One of the best 
ways to secure songs is<also by the priming of the pump method. If' 
the collector can sing and knows well the traditional singing style of 
the area m which heJs working, he might sing for his potential in-^ 
formant an example of the kind df song:-for which he is looking. If 
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.he has some local songs, on tape, the playing of one or more of these 
would certainly prod a reluctant. singer to contribute his songs. 

It is usually better to indicate a song by its substance than* its title; 
most songs have different titles in different localities. Ask for a song 
about a man who is dying because his girl friend gave him poisoned 
eels to eat, rather than for '*Lord Randal." First lines are generally 

-more meaningfu^to an informant thar^ titles. 

GejJhe tune~on tapi .iI.poisible...for .a tcxtis ^only..part^oLa..song^ 
If/you cannot get the tun% at the^ajneiime that you are writing the 
text dowi), we will endeavor to supplTyon^^^^Hlh^ecordi^^ equipment 
or^end someone with you to record your informant. 

In the second part of this publication you will find a^Hvcomplete 
song texts. Below is a list of titles of folksongs which you- should be 
able to find in Pennsylvania; it is by no means complete, especijdly in 
the looil categories. 



A is for Axe 

The Atlantic Cable 

Babes in the Wood 

The Backwoodsman 
''I came to this country, . 

The Baggage Coach Ahead 

Banks of the Sweet Dundee 
' Barbara Allen 

The Big Eau Clair V. 

Billy Boy ^' 
^ Billy 'Grimes, the Drover 

Billy McGee, McGaw 

Bingen on the Rhine 

Blue Juniata 

Blue Monday 

Bold Privateer 

Brave Wolf • 

The Brookside Mine Disaster 

The Butcher Boy 
'In Jersey City I did dwell, . 

The Cambric Shirt * . 

Captain Jinks 

Captain ^Kidd 

Captain Wedderburn*s Couriship 

A Gentle Young Lady 
The Captain With the Whiskers 
Caroline of Edinboro 'tp^m 
Casey Jones '\ 
, Coney's Run I O \ 
The Jolly Lumbermen 



The Cottage Door 
Cottage by the Sea 
^ The Cruel Brother 
The Ci-uel Mother 
The Cuckoo 
The Cumberland Crew 
The Derby Ram I 
The Dilly Song " J 

*1 will sing, what mil you ^ 
sing?" 
Dog and Gun 
Down, Down, Down 
Down in a Coal Mine 
Down in , the Willow Garden 
The Dream of the Miner's • 

Daughter 
The Drowsy Sleeper 
The Duke of York 
The Dying Soldier. 
Erin's Green Shore ^ . 
Fair Fannie Moore 
-The Farmer's Curst Wife 
Gilder Roy 

Father Grumble v 
*'He vowed he could do 
more work in* a day, . 
Floyd Collins 
The Fox 

The Frog and the Mouse 
Mr. Frog Went A-Courtin* 
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The ^Golden Vanity 

North Country. The Lowlands 
The Gypsy Laddie 

Black Jack Davy " 
Gypsy's Warning 
The Hangsman 

Maid Freed From the Gallows 
Harj^son Brady ^ 
Henry Martyn 

High Silk Hat and a Gold Tod 
' Walking Cane ^ 
The House Carpenter 
It Rained )a Mist 

Sir Hugh. * 

The Jew's Daughter. 

Fair Scotland. 
I Wish LWas a Singlfe'cirl Again 
1 Wouldn't Have an Old Man 
Jack 'Haggarty 
Jack Monroe 

The Jam on Gerry's Rocks 
The Jealous Lover 
Lorilla. Florella 
'cnkin» Jenkin 
esse James 
oe Bowers ^ 
oe Magarac 
>hn Randal 
Kerry Recruit 
*The first thing they give 
^"me. . /' 
«itty Maury 
Kitty Wells 
tady Isabel 
^ Six King's Daughters 
Lady Lcroy ^ 
Lady ^Ia^garet 
tamkin 

The Last Great Charge 
The Letter Edged in Black 
The Lexington Murder 
Listen to the Mockine Bird 
Little Mohee . 
'Little Musgrave and 

Lady BarnaM ? 

Lbrd Darnell 
Locks and Bolts 
Lord Bateman 



Lord Lovell 
Mary of the Wild Moor 
Me Jphnny Mitchell ^^an 
The Miner's Doom 
MollyBawn 

My Sweetheart's a Mule in the 

Mines 
The Murdered Girl * 
Nellie Gray 
The Nightingale 
Oh, Susannah * 
Old Dan Tucker 
The Old Soldier Who Had a 

Wooden Leg 
On Johnny Mitchell's Train ' 
One Morning in 4\fay 
The Orphan Girl 
Our Goodman 
Three Nights Experience. \ 
The Drunkard's Special ^ / 
•Paul Jones 
Pearf Bryant 
Pretty Polly 
Pretty Sally 

Put My Little Shoes Away 
Rock the Dear Baby to Sleep 
The Shanty Man 
The Sheffield .Apprentice' 
The Soldier*s Wooing 
Springfield Mountain 
Sweet William's Ghost 
The Texas Rangers 
They Cut Down the Old Pine Tree 
They Say it is Sinful to Flirt 
The Titanic" 

Who's Going to Shoe A'our Pretty 

Little Feet . 
^youne: Hunting- 

"Light down, light down, love 
Henry. . ."^ 
The T^N-o Brothers 
The- Two Sisters ^ 
Vi likens and His Dinah / *^ 
Walv, Waly 

I Wish in Vain - ' 
Wee Cooper of Fife 
VNickety-nackety. . .*' 
"Risselty.rosselty. . ." 
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William Riley Yonder Sits a Lonely Creature 

Wreck of Old 97 Young Charlotte 

The Wyoming Massacre The Frozen Girl ^ 

These ure some of the songs you will find in the Anglo-American 
areas of Pennsylvania, but be sure to inquire also about the songs of 
people of Continentarl background. . Surely the Polish^ Lithuanian, 
Slovakian, and Italian imrAigrants brought with them a stock of 
traditional songs; these have not been collected but should be. 

COLLECTIS^G DANCES AND GAMES 

Folk dance traditions in America have been strangely ignored. The 
old-time square dance with rts tunes and calls is one of the most vital 
of our folk traditions. The instrumentalists often have enormous 
repertoires of old dance tunes; record not only these but also the 
fiddlers' statements al/ont the tunes and dances. Ask the musician, 
the caller, and the daftcer what the various dance terms inean. , W]ien 
were certain' tunes pliyed? -*Which are the easy tunes to play or dance 
to, and which ones are difficult? Are there any short songs which 
accompanied the old tunes? What changes litvc taken place in square 
dance calling? Does everyone attend a square dance or only some 
age groups? When, wherei and why were dances held? Ask about 
jigging, the buck and wing or clog as well as square dancing* and 
inquire about old round (.lances, 

Most cities have several groups which still do Old World dances, 
" Ask memlJfcrs of such groups abo>it the changes that pccurred in the 
shift of the dance from Europe to America* Ask when the dances- 
take place/ .who attends and . why' they enjoy these old dances. Some 
groups wear traditional costumes when^ they dance; thes^^should be 
photographed and the names for the parts j)f the costumes written 
down. Find out who makes these costumes a^d interview them about 
where they learned their craft and whajt changes hive taken place in 
costume design over the years. * ; ^ 

Careful diagrams should be- made of the remaining folk dances. It 
would be best to make films of tlw^ dances, but a large nijmbcr of 
still photographs or sketches would also assist the description. We 
would be glad to arrange help for yoii in the tajie-recording and film- 
ing of any traditional daiices, from the Old World or the New, and 
would like to locate genuine folk dance groups in order to present 
them at festivals. 2 2 
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People who to talk about the old days often remember with 
rcnw.kable < rarity the oamcs of their chikihood. They occasionally 
have earlv photo^rraphs of games in piogicss and toys which should 
be boi;rowed or copied. Afodern children gerterally have a great fund 
of - traditional' panics.- While most folklore seems to dirive best in 
rural arcal urban rhiklien are the poise^sors of a rich game tradition. 
whkh ma^ be easily collected: In iollectiu.<^ games be sure to note the 
rules«.4)otU .the stated rules and those that arc actually used— in 
5;reat detail: ijames should be described in such a \\-av that the reader 
could plav tjiem. The diagrams which children make for their games' 
should also be recorclec|; idealU nieasureu>cnts and a photograph or 

. drawinjj of such diagrams would be made. The songs and rhymes, 
snch as jump rope and counting out rhymes which accompany or 
precede the j>ames shoidd. of course, be taken down, A tape-recorder 
is well suited for such work, but with the cooperation of the children 
most of the rhymes mav be accurately written down while they are 
being recited. .Children shoidd be asked their meanings for terms or 
ideas in tiieir rhymes. They Miould also be questioned about the 
souice for their material because the\ aie taught much of«it by 

* playground directors and tea'chers. 

COLLECTING RIDDLES 

Tell a ricjdie and \o{\ will heai a riddle. The ^^roblem with the 
riddles one hears in casual ronveriation today is to distinguish betweer^ 
the traditional n'ddles and the ephenferal products of the advertising 
men and c.>lloge^youth. Elephant jokes ^kc not folk.' for example, 
neithqr an- the sick jokes a\ the recent ethnic slur ricldles. Such riddles 
are not in the folk idiom; though a part of the study of folklore, they 
reflect not folk'ndture biu popular or mass cidture. Riddles which 
. can be termed folk are a part of ^a deep traditiofi, for example: 

Round as a biscuit, blisy as a. bee 

Tbe cut^ist little thing you ever did see. 
^ • 

Most of the traditional riddles have a coinitry 6r small towr) back- 
ground. The riddle "What animal is frightened of the new moon 
in Novend)er;' with the ans\ver."a pig/' wonld'he understood only 
by someoue wlio knew that in Pennsylvania pigs were traditionally 
" slaughtered in' November vhen the moon was full because it was be- 
lieved thai the meat ol the pig killed Chen would not shrink. 
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When yon collect rkldles. try to find ont what the rrddle rr^eans 16 
the teller. Have him expiaiii jhe riddled arjswcr in light of the ques* 
tion which was posed. Why docs he remember riddles or tell them? 
Does he enjoy stumping his andiei)cc? Knowing many riddles? Docs 
he take pleasure in group ^participation? When, why and how were 
riddles normally told? At special sessions or only lis a part of con- 
versation? Are riddles more usual among certain age or sex grcaips? 
If one has alrcadvTfevKd the riddle docs he give the answer or keep 
quiet while the others attempt to figure it out? How long will the 
riddler wait before giving the answer? 



COLLECTING PROVERBS AND FOLK SPEECH 

It is best to collect .proverbs and folk speech in.coiitext. Listen for^' 
chnrac(tristic proverbial expressions and folk idioms ajnd jot them 
do\v,\i as you hear thcni or as soon afterward as possible. If you have 
recording equipment you may simply let the machine run while a 
person chosen for his speech patterns talks. Later when you transcribe 
the tape you will probably find man\ more examples of folk speech 
in the transcription than you had noticed while he was talking, ^ 
When you are collecting examples of folk speech do just as you 

would with longer item^: get as much pertinent data about the in* 
fonnanV^^^possible and note exactly the mahner in whidi the item 
was used and what in the conversation cued it. If there i^^ some am« 
biguity about the meaning of ti word or proverb, as there often is, 
voif should ask the informant exactly what the word or phrase means 
to him and w*hy he found it particularly applicable in the situation^ 
in whith he used it. 

You may also approach an informant with specific questions. In 
order to gather proverbs you should present your informant with 
situations, such as a boy loses a. quarter on the way home after work, 
and ask him what proverbs he would know to tell the boy or would 

/use in describing tlie situation to another person. To gather proverbial 
comparisons you miglu present your informant wij^h ideas and ask 

him fcir a description: a very black dog would be "as black as 

r* very slow moving person would be **as slow as 

» Everyone knows some traditional proverbial material, so that a 
questionnaire approach may be used with gpod residts, ,\ question- 
naire could be prepared listing sitmition's and objects. The same 
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questionnaire could be used in interviewing a large number of 
people; the answers would inditaije the range of proverbial possibility. 

Vocabulary h an inipoiiant aspea of folk speech, particularly the 
traditional words for agricultural or craft and industry objects and 
tcclmi(pie$. You nugln, for example, go over a wagon wi\h an in- 
formant asking him the name of each of* its .p:\rts, -or you might 
observe a process, such as cpiilt making, asjting .at each step for 
terminology, • 

COLLECTING BELIEFS 

Do not use the word superstition while -you are collecting. Super- 
stitions aic things which others lidieve to fS true but which you do 
\\6u so \hiit to if . native of the New Guinea hills yourjeligion and 
science ma> be only superstition. "Heliefs" is not only' a safer term 
than superstition, it is a better one. 

^ When collecting folk .beliefs do not be a skeptic; in asking for things 
which you feel aie superstitions, it helps to be a little superstitious. 
You maOask for beliefs in general terms: what did people ^believe 
about horses, ^crops. or what wa^ used to prevent rheumatism, or 
how could a pi foretell the i<leniity of her husband? Specific qucs- 
^ns. nowevt^r. are more likely to protluce quick results. Ask your 
informant if he has ever heard that it is bad for a pregnant woman to 
cross a running stream, pass under a horse*s neck, or.bathe frequently, 
especiallv in cold water. Doc< the husband go to bed as if sick after 
the baby is born? How docs a child gc^t "iftarked'*? By the mothor 
• eating unseasonable food which she craves? By her being frightened 
by a snake or other animal? Does a knife sttick in the bed make the 
child a hoy? Will an axe placed tipder the bed bring about an easy 
birth? Or untying the knots in .i string? Will a child bora with a 
caul possess second sight? Are twins bad luck? 

How can one make a girl fall in love with him? Give her tomatoes ^ 
to eat? Put a needle that has pierced a dead man's hand in her^ 
clothes? Get a spell or a charm from a pow-wow? How do you deter- 
mine whether or not petson loves you? Name a match after the 
person and hsht it; if it burns completely without breaking, docs he? 
How can you determine the identity of your future husband? Throw 
an apple paring over the right shoulder and note the initial it forms? 
Put wish bone from a chicken or turkey over the door and note the 
first eligible person who walks through? Throw a light by means of a 
mirror into a Avell to see the future spouse's face in the water? 



Does a falling piciiua presjige death? A strange white dog running 
by? A howling dog at inichiight? What is a death watdi beetle? Does 
it lap out tlie.iuunber ol^ years remaining to the one whose room it is 
inhabiting? What bungs bad hick? A bhick cat crossing the road 
before }0u? Js the word '^thunder" uttered during a storm bad luck? 
Is it bad luck to open an umbrella in the house? Break a n^irror? Spill 
salt? Sweep the house any day but Friday? Do whip-poor-wills bring 
bad luck? Spideis? A rooster crowing at midnight? * 

Ask about weather signs: Do thick coats on the wooly caterpillar 
betoken a hard winter? Does a rooster crowing in a tree betoken fine 
weather? On the ground, a storm? Does a cat washing its face mean 
i^ood weather? Do chickens wandering about in the rain^ indicate 
that the storm will continue? If they run for shelter docs it mean it 
will be onlv a brief shower? Will sharp lools uncovered attract light- 
ning? Does a ring around the moon betoken rain? Does a red moon 
mean a bloody war to come? Do you knpiv any jingles about the 
weather suxh as Red at night, sailo)^ delight/Red in the morning, 
sailers take warning? ■ ^ 

hi addition ro the usual information such as the biographical data 
of the informant and his source for the iwim, find out whether he 
fully believes it. onl\ partially believes it or completely rejects it. 
Also ask if he knows anv instances of the belief tuViiing out to be 
correct or incotrect, or if he knows how the belief came into existence, 

vf * 

' COLLECTING CUSTOMS 

• In asking about customs it is conve))iem to eJrder your questioning 
along these tradiiionnl lines; annual customs, both special days, such 
as Christmas, and special periods, slrch as harvesting; irregular customs, 
such as those accompanying quilting bees; customs associated with 
penonal occasions like birthdays and funerals; and the daily and 
weekly roiuines of work, ^play, and worship* 

AUhoifgh yon have to search out special informants to sing or tell 
tales for vou, everyone ha* some infonnation on ^customs. Older 
people remember the'da)s when the Hallofe^en and marriage customs 
of their localities were dilferent from those of other communities, 
and verv difTercnt frou) those of today. People who have recently 
immigrated to Pennsylvania uo» onN continue to obsen'e and partici- 
pate in customs quite difTeieiu u vhose of the mass culture, but 
ma\ also retain vivid memories of customs from, other lands. 

. 18 . 



Long tafye-recofded renniiisccnces dealing with occupational pat- 
terns, with ;Vhat wprk was^done by men and what done by women, 
on how wheat was planted, corn was cut or o}^cn trained,^would be 
of great value. Do not miss the chance to observe customs which are 
still alive, su . as saint's da) celebrations among Nfediterranean immi- 
grants; write up such ^observations in minute detail. 

Itiformatiou on custonis should be collected with the samejtccuracy 
and attention to c^nte.\t hat you employ iit collecting songs or* tales. 
Somethhig shouklnot be identified as simply "Lithuanian wedding 
. custom": the name, age, and occupation of the'infi^rmant, his c>:act 
residen^^in .-Vmerica and Lithuania^ his comnients about :he custom, 
about the change in environment, about the social ^ictting of the 
custom, and the collecting experience should be reported. 
J' , . ^ 

CfOLLECTLNC/NfATERLAL CULTURE 

Physical objects and methods used to produce them are termed 
material culture. X'ei) little has been done in the United States on 
niater.a! fo»k uilturCj^so this field offers the new student of folklore 
the opportunity to do some very important \vork. The best way to 
learn aUout material culture is to find one oi its producers— basket- 
makers, potters, barn builders,, sewers of quilts, or traditional bakers-* 
but, a great deal can he learned from the objects themselves, froan 
abandoned outbuildings, or tools found in an attic. 

As with other foil traditions, the collector of material culture 
should' try to get as much inf6rmation as possible. Tl e source for the 
iraJiv material meCt (n the production of air object, tly? way it is stored 
and processed, how long the oliject takes to make, exactly how it is 
»hade, and what is tlone with the/compjeted object are all questions 
of importance. / 

A ccnvenieni unit of ^tuch is the (arm. Nfake a riieasured plan ot 
the wjiole farm and all of the hujldmgs on it. Find-ftut how hll of the 
buildings are ii^ed and the names for their parts. In making a floor- 
plan of a hous/ indicate thj|p)osiiions of the important pieces of furni- 
ture. A detailed inventory of a^particidarly well preserved farm— a 
list of all of ^le objects in all of the buildings—would be an invaluable 
guide to thti history of the people who have worked the farm/ Photo- 
graph all ot the huiidin.^s. the lenccs and details such as weathervanes, 
wooden piping, tiou^'hs, lurniture. kitchen utensils, agricultural im^ 



plements, and^ vehicles. Inicn'icw the farm's o\\'ner about the history 
of the place and lecord any anecdote^ or legends associated with it. 

You might also study i^ulividual crafismen or people ^\•ilh special 
interests such as the dowsers wiio locate \\atcr with a forkc^^r^. A 
detailed description of his activities and, drawings of his equipment 

* would be of value. Locarrolder trappers, fishermen, and hunters and . 

--tl iscovc r tlttr bclicTs associated with these pursuits and find out how 
special traps— dead falls^ box traps, turkey traps, snares, game- pits, 

, paw traps, apring traps-^and fishing equipment we>e made'and »sed. 
Inquiie about the origins of the practices you observe, for there arc 
often folk cvxplanations for things like why wagon \vheels are dished, 
why hex signs are painted on barns, and why some buildings face in 
certain directions. 
The larger industrie>, in which Pennsylvania abounds, are not, in 

\n iheuiselves, folk, but much folkK^e is assocrated witll^hem. There 

^ arc talcs and songs b\ and iibout lumberjacks', coal miners, and ofl 
tfrillers. These gfoups ail have, special beliefs and vocabularies which 

^ at^ associated wth their occupations. Also, their tools/and the ways 
.(ftosc tools are used are often traditronal. The shanties, and sleds,- 
.chains, rafts»v^janlb* pikes, augers, and much of the cuisine of the 
lumberjack isjnaterial folk culture. 



* This Guide is a guide: it is meant to be suggestive, to stimulate 
you to inquiic and search not only for the items mentioned here, but 
also for the thousands not mentioned and for the human and cultural 
contexts in Vhiclr those items exist. Use the materinis in the second 
pan of the Guide as examples of the kintls of things for which you will 
hfe hunting. Remember that you cannot possibly get too much infor- 
mation, and ,wriie'to iis^iboui your problems, experiences and exciting 
discoveries. Jt is important for ns to get to kno\r you^so that we may 
call on each other fof- information and advjce, 

\Vriu» U>. ' * 

The Kihnit Studies Section 

Pcnnsvhania llisioiical and M4iseun\ Connuission 
Box 102(5 ^ , ' ' 

y iKinislnni*. IVnnsvhania 17108 



PARt II 

SOME EXAMPLES OF ' 
^ - PENNSYLVANIA FOLKLORE 

AU of the material in this section was collected in Pennsylvania. 
Most of it \va5 taken from tlie publications on Pennsylvania folklore 
which are inciadcd in the Suggested. Readings section at the^end of 
this l)ooklet; others are from mipiiblished field collections. If yon have 
any qne^stions'about the sources of individnal jtems, please write us. 

I 

Tales 

Tales range from the joke and short anecdote hearcV frequently in 
everyday conversation to the long marvelous tale heard today only, 
larely. An example of the fonucr wav told at a coffee break at the 
Historical and Museimi CommissionMn 19G7. A joke was told about 
:i city slicker who tried ;o get an Alabama stoie keeper to change an 
eighteen dollar bill and was offered three sixes or two nines in 
exchange. J'hen Winsfou Shauglme^Ssy, cinator of Natural Science,, 
came up with this one; 

It's soria like this old guy from Perry Coimty wiio was asked 
by a tourist-^you know, he'thouglu this guy was, kind of 
-quaint, and asked 1iini if he*d lived there all his Jife. And. 
he replied, '\\ope, not yet." 

Tliis joke would appear to be a imicpie item 'bused on fact but 
actually it has been told and adapie(f to different localities throughout 
the pastern United States, antl particularly, it^secins, in New England. 

A great deal of f6lkl(nc was. collected durim? the 1930's by the 
W.P.A.: only a small proportion of this materiaf has ever been pub- 
Ihhed. Tim anecdote i^ taken from the W.P.A, tCiicial Backgrounds 
files preserved in the \uhi\c»s Building hi llarrisburg. it comes from 
Lawrence County: 

One New Castle Irishman related the following story about 
his countrymen. A group of Irisluncn were gathered in a 
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' local grocery store for an evening of gossip when one of their 
fellow workmen 'entered and shouted: ' ' 

*'\Vho built the raihoad?" 
Chorus: "The Irisir' 

**\yho built the penitentiaries?" 
Chorus: "The Irish" ' ' 

"Who filled the penitentiaries?" 
Whisper: "The Irish" ' " . 

. "Who built the cabals?" 
^ . Chorus: /The Irish" 

"Who built the lakes and river?" 
Chofus: "pod" 

"Then the Irish must be next to God since 'ihey built 
the camils." . - • ' 

Anecdotes told as leporis of actual occurrences may h^ve a great ^ 
deal of traditional cont/^nt; often they ire told, retold, and stabilized 
kito stories which are passed on, taking on with each telling nfiore and 
n:iore of the natuie of a traditional tale, Hex practices and witchcraft 
are still to be fo^nd in Pennsylvania, and many stories dealing with 
the power and knowledge of the pow-wow doctor ejcist: 

ThcTc was this woman lived 1iear Pleading. When her 
first baby was six months old, she was putting it to bed, 
wlien she saw a hand conic through the window and touch the < 
baby on the head. It immediately had a fit and, before she ^ 
could get the doctor, it died. Now, this same thing happened 
with the next child. When the third child was born, hcf 
mother made her tell a powwow doctor, and he tord her to 
hide a knife in her clothes, and when the hancl came in to 
slash it. And she was to see the, kind of mark it made. And 
then the next day she was to^ee'if any of her neighbors had 
her liand tied up aiitl then she was to see if it was the same 
t mark. Sure enough the next day one of ffcr neighbors had her 
hand tied up. The mother madejier'show it and it was the 
same cur That brokp the ^pell and she confessed that she was 
hexing the childrcn.because the father had married this other 
^voinan aiid not Tier, a 

Tales about hoopsnakes are found widely iji America, though the 
hbopsnake, which rolls along holding its tail in its mouth, seems to 
thrive particularly well in Pennsylvania and the Northern lumber 
camps. Bill Durham, a Pike Countian who had been a raftsman on 
the Delaware, told this one: 

"Yell! o'course, they is lioopsnalces. Why they wuz a feller 
down to Matnniorris wiio had a little field down close to the 
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nver. This feller wiiz out hoeing corn one morning and along. . 

about tune o clock he wu7. a-leanin" on the hoe handle. restin\ 
. He rooked up. the corn row, aiid there wuz a big hoopyiake 

rollin right at him All he could do wuz to stanci behind the 
■ t?^,n "? ' snake struck at him. it hit the hoe 

• handle close to the head. The feUer vuz so scared he.just ran. 

for the house and left the snake stuck to the handle. 
Along about fn'e o clock, the feller stArted out to see what 

had becoiiie of the hoopsnakc. He had lieered that snakes what 

git into fights die at sundown, and it wuz nearing dark then. 

So he stole back to where he had the fight with the snake and. 

sure ^ough there wiu the snake, dead as a last spring shad. 
/ But the pizen had swole the handle up until it was as big as 

a saw log. Now this feller wuz a thrifty cuss so he ran btck. 

nn J'rn vH'r the Iqg dowu to the sawmill, hadn't sawed ' 

up into shingles, and shingled his barn with them. But when 

the first big rain come, it washed out all the pizen and the 

■ ■Mhis"lay "'^ ""^ '^'^ 

The log whicl». swells up from snake bite i/a tall tale found espe- 
cially in the mountainous areas of the South. The tall tale form is 
found in many parts of the United States ai.d-despite the statements 
of some writers to the conirary-also in Europe. Tall tales, or lies 
as they are frequently called, are usually the property of men and deal 
with masculine interests; hunting h a particularly common tall tale 
topic. 1 he following tall..tale was collected in ip66 by David' Walton 
from Lou Sesher. a 76.year-olcV retired rivetboat engineer„from Lock 
Four, Pennsylvania: 

' .hJ^'f^'i ^ g"" and they 
shot It. they loaded it with nails and dynamite, you know'. 
When they shot that gun the noise stayed around two or three 
days, he said. It. it was terrific. And he savs no use for any-' 



.l;' . , •." .luvi ML- 5iiv5 iio usc lor aHV" 

thing to keep on running because the biillet got after a deer 
and It just stayed after u until it got it. And he said the drops 
of s.veat would be on that bullet inst as big as your finger^ 
But they d run them down. Run them right home. Said they 
^^nerallY run thetn up in the yard and caught up with them.- 
Anci^ then yoii duui t have to go out and haul them in. you 



rT-\"J '^^ 'V">'*^'^ after-he said one time he was 
fishin^y a dreek and a couple days before he had took a shot 
at a de*. But he said he heard a noise and here come that 
deer up t1^ creek and "through the hazelbrush. you know. 
And. ah. ruling to beat hell. And (hat bullet was still after 
him. And run huii ii|> in the yard anci felled him right there 
at the smokehouse. And they didn't have to do a thing. 
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A legend frcquemh tollecied by folklorisis in southern Germany 
and the C/erman areas o| Pennsylvania is that of 'The- Eternal 
Hunter"; this versioii was letordcd in 1957 from J. Hampton Halde- 
man, a Scluiylkill Coiliuy pharmacist: * 

It's an old story that dates back three hundred years. It • 
seems that at that time the suanner had been very, ye ry dry, ^ 
The crcek>> were |)ra(ti(alh waterless. The crops failed, and 
naturalK the game— deer and rahbits— crossed ov^r the 
mountain; that is. the other side of these Blue Mount^ihs. 
The villagers were in dive circumstances. Venison was a cli^ap 
, source ol food. One of the old men decided that he wou|d ^ 
* take his doj»s. go across the mountain.-iind chase back the deer 
to save this community of Pine Grove. When he left he said he 
would hunt forever, if necemry, even through the sky, to 
ch:\se the deer hack. .\nd that is one reason why late at night 
in the fall you hear n5jses in the sky, tlie sounds of barking, 
and the report of shotgun fire. Tliat is the storj' of Ewiqh 
Yaeger. He's luuuing forever tlirough the sky. 

The following tale is a combination of two international folk motifs: 
the pact \Vith the Devil, and the Devil as builder. It was told in 1963 
by Hiram Cranmer. tiaditiona! singer and old-time woodsman, vvho^ 
lives west of Renovo in Clinton County: 

"The Harn Built by the Devil" 

This place wheie the Devil built a barn was on the Susquc- 
haima about one mile from New Buffalo, Anywhere along 
there stop and intpiire of anybody and they'll point out the 
place. The last I knew the foundation was there. My father 
said he didn't believe it. He was goin* down the raft in 1866 
" and the pilot poiiued it out and tolcl the story. This man 
wanted a barn iuid he made a bargain with the Devil. The 
Devil wa'S to build him a barn that was -to last a hundre^ljears 
. and he was to huild it at night and have it all done before 
the rooster crowed. He'd have the barn all finished in return 
for the man's soul. He'U give him liis 5oul for that bayj, 
* That night he and his wife, they couldn't sleep. There was 
this awful pounding going on out there on this foundation. 
His wife wantec] to know Avhat ^vas going on and she kept nag- 
gin* at him» and naggin* at him. And when it was purt a nccr 
morning he thought the barn must be finished and he told 
her. She diessed and put on an apron and lit a candle and 
held it under the apron vfind went out- to the chicken coop. 
Then she raised the aprqli and the rooster saw the light and 
crowed, histantlv it was silence. Well, next morning there 
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was the new^arn; but there was a place about ten feet square 
that wasn't finished. It was on the riverside, up on the river 
end of the barn. Well, this man thought it would easily be 
finished, but every time he put the shingles on there' the 
next morning they- would be layin' down on the ground. He 
tried time after time and he couldn't finish the barn. 

I was curious the first time I went along there and I looked 
over and I ^rould see that itAvasnXall shingled; there was this 
place about ten feet square and Tasked the conductor. You 
sec, I was riding on the train along there. And the conductor / 
he told me that \vas the barn the Devil built. Every time 
P I passed on the railroad I was always watchin' it. Comin' up 
the other way'bn the other side you coujdn't see it. 

The last time I was along there that barn was gone. I 
wrote this lady that lived that way and she wrote back that 
the hurricane of 1946 blew it away. That was just a hundred 
years since the Devil built it. In Jhe night it blew away, and 
they never could find a board from it. It didn't go down the 
river, the boards would have been floating. That was all the 
damage that hurricane done, just took the barn. The Devil 
^ *^ came and got it, I guess. 

This version of 'The Barn Built by the Devil" is typical of the tale as 
it is found in America, though one detail is unusual. Usually the man 
whose soul is in jeopardy goes to the chicken^house before daylight and 
crows. His crowing starts t^ie rooster crowing, tricking the Devil into 
thinking that it is daybreak and that he must consequently hasten 
away. The wife with the candle is certainly more dramatic andwcely 
makes the point that the good wife saves the husband from the Devil. 

Recent immigrants absorb the traditions khey find in a, new land, 
build up new traditions which are distinctly theirs, and also remember 
the traditions of the country they hav^e left behind. A Slovakian 
womaTi in western Pennsylvania rerj^embered the. following legend 
from her homeland in the 4930's. The elements which were combined 
to.prx)duce this tale are those which are commonly attached to Euro- 
pean-Americau folk heroes: the fact that Junosik took from the rich 
to give to the poor reminds one of Robin Hood, Jesse James, or 
Central Pennsylvania's Lewis the .Robber; his dwelling in the cave. 
King Arthur; his twelve followers and death by trickery, too, are a 
part of the tradition of. the hero. 

Under a Virhorlet Mountain is a cave, which has an iron 
door at its entrance. The legend is that once, a long time ago, 
^ . it was the home of a young man named Janosik. Janosik 
built several rooms inside the cave, where" he and his band of , 
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twelve young men lived. It was a time of oppression for the 
peasants, whose fanj:llords did not givc'them enough to live 
on. \fen, women and children were starving, and Janosik and 
his<jband attempted to right their wrongs by raiding the 
wealthy landowners and helping the poor with what they 
. hj^d taken. * 

T|ie common people lookedjupon him as a hero, but natu- 
rally the wealthy people^ regarded hirn as a ihi^ and an 
enemy. They tried to capture him for a long time, and finally 
succeeded on an occasion wlien he was attending the wedding 
of one-pf his friends. It is said that beans were thrown on the 
floor to iT)ake it impossible for him to run away, and he was 
findlly killed: - 

The following story, collected from Mrs. Jennie M. Kline of Bern- 
ville, Pennsylvania, about 1940, is a Pennsylvania German versiofi of 
a folktale found commonly in oral tradition throughout Europe, as 
far away as the Philippines and as nearby as French Canada, the 
Southern .Appalachians, and the Negro South. 



"Eileschpijjef Gets a Herd of Cattle" - 

Eileschpijjel had made himself obnoxious to his neighbors' 
and they planned to drpwn him, so that they would be rid 
of him once for all. The ^)Ut him in a cask, and started, out 
for the sea. On their way they came to a tavern, and leaving 
the cask outside, went in 19 d^rink to the success of their 
undertaking. a* 

Meanwhile a drover came along with a large, drbve of cattle. 
Now when Eileschpijjel heard that someone was approaching, 
ne began to moan,^'*I can't do it, and I won't do' it. I can't 
do it, and I won't do it." 

The drover hearing the moaning stopped and listened* 
Eileschpijjel again moaned, "I can't do it. and I won't do it." 

"What can't you do? ' asked the drover. 

'They want me to marry the king's daughter, and I won't 
. do it. And they are trying me to the king to compel me to 
marry his daughter," answered Eileschpijjel. **I can't do it, 
and I won't do it." 

■**Let me take your place," said the drover, "I'll marry the ' 
king's daughter." ^ ^ 

The drover took Eileschpijjel's place in the cask and 
Eileschpijjel took the cattle and dro^e them to his home. 

The neighbors came out of the tavern, took the cask to the 
sea and sank it. Then with the feeling that they had finally 
got rid of Eileschpijjel, they went home in great spirits. 
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Their asionishmcut^Vas great when the\ saw Eischnijjel, 
and even greater when ihov saw the cattle which he had 
gotten* 

"Said Eileschpijjel, "Down on the bottom of the * sea are. 
many such cattle. These I drove iip the bank and out on the 
shore, and brought them home/'* 

All the neighbors, eager to get ci^ttle. rushed to the sea and 
jumped in, :a11 of them were drowned. 

As this tale is usually told, the man is tied in a sack and tells a 
shepherd that he is going to Heaven. The shepherd gives the man 
his flock ami takes his place in the sack. Later tlie person who had 
tied him in the sack finds'hini comitin^ his sheep and is told that 
the bubbles in the water were sheep, whereupon the bad one jumps 
in the water and is drowned, EileschpijjelUs the German Pennsylvania 
Dutch foolish trickstei who corresponds to the British Appalachian 
Jack; indeed, as the storv is told jn the Southern Mountains.it is Jack 
who tricks his wav out of the sack. 

- Songs - ^ * 

Pennsylvania has not been as thoroughly combed for Hritisli tra- 
ditional balla(U,as many other'strftes such as ^raine and Mrginia have; 
the central and southwestern portions of tlie State, iiowever,"are jprob- 
ably still rich in ballad singing, and from these areas a number of 
folksongs have been collected. Following are two good venions of 
British ballads collected by Professor Samuel P. liayard of PVnnsyl- 
yania State University. This version of "The Cruel >rother" was sung 
in 1929 by Peter Cole, an old-timc farrier from Greene County: 

* "There ^Vas A Lady Lived In Yofk" 

1. There was a lady lived in York, 
? . Tra la lee and a lidey OX * 

She fell in love with her father's clerk, 
Down by the greenwood sidey O! 

2. ' She leant herself against an oak. 

And first it bent, and then it broke, 

3. ^he leant herself' against a tree, 
And there she had her misery. 

4. She leant herself against a thorn, * 
And there's where these two babes were born. 

5. Sh6 pulled out hpr little penknife; 

_J ^^^^ pierced them through their tender hearts* 

•TlR- rcfmin is sung with e«fh stan/a a*i it is in the first. 
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6. She pulled out her white handkerchief; 

She bound them up both head and foot. ^ 

7. She buried them under a tnarble stpnc, 

And then returned to-^her merry maid's home. 
: 8. As she ^it in her father*s hall, 

She saw these two babes playing ball. 
:9. Says she. Pretty babes, if you were mine, 
rd dress you in the silk so fine. 

10. Say, dear mother, when we were thine. 
You. neither dressed us coarse or fine. 

11. But YOU pulled out youi little penknife; . , 
Vou pierced' it through -our tender hearts. 

12. *'Thcn you pullhl ou^ yqur white handkerchief; 

You bound us up both- head and foot. 

13. You*Btiried us underj a marble stonp, ^ 
And then returned td your merry maid's home, . 

14. Seven years to wash knd wring» 

Se\on more to card t-lnd spin. • 
<5. Seven more to ring them bells» 
Tra la lee and a li^ey 01 
Seven more to serve m hell, 
•Down-*by.the greenwood sidey Ot 

\ ballad is a song that tells a Jjtory. The oldest of the British ballads, 
some of w^hich date to medieval times, are charaaerizcd by a distinct 
style. They often include repeijitivc words, phrases, or entire stanzas, 
which emphasize and xidd emotion and melody to the balladV story. 
The stor/ is objectiN^ely told with a conccniration on the climax, little 
attention to detail, and no exmapation of ^psychological motivation 
such as one finds in a modern novel, Usually a ballad includes some 
conventional phrases— lily-whitcl hand or milk-white steed, jEor ex« 
amples— and often it has a chorus or refrain. 

This old ballad, known to scholars as ''The Farmer's Curst Wife," 



was titled "Old Jokey Song*' by F 
;iang it in 1943: 

' 1. 



P. Provancc of Fayette County, who 



It's off an old man, and 
He lived in, a house th 
Chorus: Sing whack faloor; 

Sing whack faloon 

2, This old man he wertt 
' 'Long comes the devil, 

3. You shan't have me 
But my old scolding w 



he lived poor, 
\i had but one door 

loora lay, 
, laddie • 

Dut to foller the plow; 
aying. Til have you nowl 
r my oldest son, 
fe» take her and \\'t\coint\ 



•Chorus is repealed a((cr each stan?a 
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4. He/hobbust her up all onto his back, 
Like a pedlar packin*^ his pack*., 

5. He prtcked her along till he came to hell's gates;. 
He hi,t her a kick, saying, Go in, you old jadel 

6. And he packed her along till he came to hell's door; 
And he hit her a kick saying, Go in, you old jvhore! | 

7. Now one little devil come in and sit by 'cr: j 
She up witt) hen foot and she kicked ^him in the fire., 

8. Oh, two lit\je devils with rattlesome chains. 

She up with the poker, she knocked out their brains./ 
^ 9. Then two little..de\ils were lying in bed: 

She up with the poker, she killed 'em both dead. 

10. Then oiic little devil run up the wall, • 

Crying, Pap, take 'er out hell, or she'll kill us alU , 

1 1. Then he hobbust !ier up all onto his pack, ' ' 
.And like a danged fool he went packin' her'back. 

12. Then he packed 'cr along till he come* to hell's door; 
He hit her a tick, saying, Gwout[go out], you old whore! 

13. Then he packed her along till he come to hell's gates'; 
And he hit her a kick, saying, Gwout, you old jadel . 

14. He says, NowJierc's your old woman both sound and 

wel!^ 

. , ^ If rd kep' her much longer, she*d lathered all helU 

15. She was seven ycarsr going and seven years coming back. 
And she called for ihe'mush that^he left in the pot. 

The following song is typical of the ballads which first appeared for 
sale in Britain printed on one side of a sheet of paper called a broad* 
side, and were then \\'idely accepted, sung, and chaHged by traditional 
singers. It was collected about 1922 from Henry .-V. Burton of Roulette, 
Pennsylvania: * * 

"Pretty Poll/' . 

1. In the bwlands of Holland Pretty PoHy did dwell; 
She;.was courted by a captain, who loved her full well; 
When her cruel parents they came for to hear, / 
They swore they would part her and her dearest dear. 

2. As Polly lay musing one night in her bed, 
A comical fancy came into her head; 

Neither father nor mother shall make me false proof; 
ril enlist, a bold soldier, and follow my love. 

3. She went to the stable, the stalls she viewed round; 
She took out a gray mare that could travel the ground. 

. With a brace of horse pistols, and sword by her side. 
Like a gay gallant, troopep Pretty Polly did ride. 
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4. She rode 'till she came to the sign of the Cross; 

By the sound of a trumpet she dismduntcd her horse; 

The first one came in was .an Englishman brave; 

And the next who came in was Pretty Polly's true love. 

5. What neu's, what news, young man, do you bring? 
^'Here's a letter from Polly, from old England." 
Iff opening this letter, ten guineas he found. 

For him and his soldjers to drink their health round. 

6. Then Polly» feeling weary, she hung, down her head, 
And called for a candle to light her to bed. 

The captain stepped up-~**rvc a bed at my case, 
And you may lie with me, young man, if you please.** 

7. **To lie with a captain is a delicate thing. 

I'm a new enlisted soldier under George Washington. 

I'll fight for my, country, by sea or by land, 

And if you'll be my captain, I'll be at your command." 

8. So early next morning Pretty Polly arose; 

Sh(N dressed herself up in a suit of girl's clothes; 
The captain he' viewed her from tip wmq toe; 
He flew to her arms, saying, "Love, how dd you do?" 
. 9. So now they arc married and live at their ease; 

. She c»in go when she's a mind to, and come when she 
please. 

And left her crueU^arents in tcjirs to renikin. 
For they would give thousands tci sec her again. 

; There are several different ballads entitled 'Trcttj; Polly": some, 
-like this one, deal with a girl dressing as a soldier or sailor to follow 
her sweetheart; the one most commonly sung today tells of a young 
man killing ^his pregnant lover and burying her in a shallow grave. 

The English, Scots and Irish were not the only early settlers who 
brought their traditional songs to America: a folksong tradition has 
been found among the Pennsylvania Germans. The folFowing song, 
which is also knbwn'in Germany, was collected by Thomas R. Brcndle 
und William S, Troxell from Mrs. Jane Rcitz of Northumberland 
County in 1938. . . 

A, .\, d'r Winder der is da" 

1. A, A, A, d'r VJinder der is dA, 
Hcrbscht un Sommer sin vcrgange; 
Un d'r Winder ,angekommen, 

A, A, A, d'r Winder der is da. 

2. Je, le. le, geht en reisend Schnee. • 
Blumme biiehe an di Fensch^erscheiwe; 

' Mudder un Kinner di Hende reiwe. ' t 
le, le, le. g<tht en reisend Schnee. 



* 3. Ei, Ei, Ei. vergiss di Arme nic, ' Ji.^.^* 

Hot m'r nix sich zu zudecke, : ' 

Wird d'r Froscht un Keld arschrecke. 

Ei. Ei. Ei. vergiss di Arme nie. . * 

4. O, O, was sin di Kinner so froh, d.^^^' ^'aV 

^ Wenn des Grischtkindel clutt was bHnge; . " / v-.... 

Un di Engel hoch duhn sirjge. - ^ / 

O, O, O, ^-as sin di Kinner so froh. ^ 
-5. Eu, Eu, Eul no weiss ich was ich du — , 

GrischtkimicI lieben, Grischtkindel loben. ^ 

Mit den scheeneh Englen droben. ^ 

£u, Eu, Eu, n6 weiss ich was ich du. 



' Notice thut this song rhymes all of the vowels in the Pennsylvania 
Dutch text. The translation is as follows: 

1. A. A. A, winter is here. 

Aut44ran and summer are gone: - 

Winter has come. 

A, A. A. winter is here, 

2. E. E, E, a cutting sipw is falling, 
Flowerlike frost is on the \yindowpanes; 
Mother and, children are rulibing their hands. 

V »^ E. E. E, a cutting snow is^falling. 

3. I, I» I, don't forget the poor, 
Those who have no slielter 
Will be scared by frost and cold. 
I. I I. don't forget the poor. 

4. O. O, the children are happy, 

As the Christ Child is bringing gifts; 
And the angels on high are singing. 
O. O, O, the children are happy. 

5. ^ U, Xii, U, 1 know what I %hall do — 

Love the Christ-JChild^^px^ise the Christ Child, 
E\en as the angels do on higli. - 
U, U, U, I know what I shall do. 

Hundredj of new songs were composed in America on patterns 
brought from the Old World. Many American ballads, written in a 
detailed journalistic stylo which seems to have come from the British 
broadside press, dealt with contemporary events. One of these, which 
still thrives in tradition, is "James Bird." Bird was born in Luzerne 
County, Pennsylvania, in 1785. He marched with the Kingston Volun- 
teers thr9ngh Sullivan County to join Perny, and, according to ArnerU 
carfState Papers, Xaval Affairs, Volume I, pages 295 and 567, he was 
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^'severely** wounded in the Battle of Lake Eric, Scjptcmber 10, 1813. 
His share of *'pri/c money'* was received by his father on. Janu^iry 10, 
1815. The court martial proceedings in the National Archives iiidicate 
that James Bird was trietl on vSepteinber 12, 18N, on the charge -of 

.desertion, sperificcill) "that on the evening of the 4th of June 1814 
whilst in charge of a guard. aX the Naval Store House in Eric, for the 
protection of the public property deposited there, he did shamefully 
desert his post.'* He*pleaded guilty, the court unanimously sentenced 
him to (leatlrf President,^..Nfadison approved the sentence on October 
22, 18M, and on November IJ, 1814, he was executed on board the 

. Xittgara, the ship on which he had valiantly fought. 

"James Bird" 

1. ' Ye sous of freedom, listen to me. 

And ye daughters, too, give ear; 
^ You a sad and n'lournful story ^ 

As ever was told shall hear. ^ 

2. Hull you know his troops surrendered, 
f\nd defenseless left the\cest, 

Oui" forces quick assembled 
c The invaders to resist. , 

3. Tender were the words of parting; 
Mothers wrung, their hands and cried: 

^ Maidens wept their swains in secret, 

Fathejs strove their tears to hide, ^ 

4. \^'ith the troops that- marched to Erie 
To protect our West frontiers-^- 

Captain Thomas the commander — ' 
Were our Kingston Volunteers. 

5. There was one among our number ^ 
Tairand graceful in his. mien. 
Firm his step, his look undaunted, ^ 
Scarce a nobler youth wa^ seen* 

6. One sweet kiss he snatched from Mary, 
CraVcd his mother^s prayer once more. 
Pressed his father^s hand-and left them 

/ * For Lake Erie's distant shore. 

7. Mary tried to say ^'Farewell, Jaipes,** 
Waved her hand but nothing, spoke; 
'*Good*by, Bird, may heaven protect you." 
From the rest at parting broke, 

^ 3. Soon they came where gallant Perry 
Had assembled all his fleet; 
There the gallant Bird enlisted, . 
Hoping soon the foe to meet. 
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Whc(e is the Bird?' The battle rages; 
Is hfc in the figfu or no? 
No\C' the cannons roar tremendous; 
Dare he meet the hostile foe? 
See behold him' there with Peny. 
In the selfsame ship they fight; 
Though his messhiates fall around" him. 
Nothing can his soul affright. 

11. But, be»»oId. a ball has struck him;. 
S^e ;he crimson current flow. - 
"Leave the deck'V exclaimed brave Perrv. 

. * No", cried Bird. "1 will not go. 

12. Here on deck I took mv station. 
Ne'er will Bird his Colors fly; 

ril stand by you, noble captain. 
^ Till we conquer or we die.'* * ^ 

13. Still he fought, all faint and Heeding. 
Till the stars and stripes arose)- 
Victory having crowned our efforts 
All triumphant o'er our foes. 

H. Then djd Bird receive a pension? 
U^as he to his. friends restored? 
/ No. Xor |o Jiis bosom clasped he 
Thc/iweet maid^his heart adored. 
But there came most dismal tidings 
From Lake Erie's distant shore. 
Better, far* if Bird had perished 
'Muht the battle's awful roar. 
"Dearest, parelits." read the letter. 
This will bring' sad news to you. 
Do not mourn your first beloved. 

J^^^^^^ ^^'^^ last adieu, 

u. -Read this letter, brother, sister. 
^Tis the fast you'll have from me. 
I must suffer for deserting 
From the brig Nvaiara." . ' • 

Sad and gloomy \\\f$ the morning 
Bird was ordered/ut to die;/ 
Where's the brerrfst not dead to pit.\ 
But for him would heaye a sigh? ' 
See him march and bear his fetters— 
Hark they^tlank upon his ear: 
But his step is firm and manly. 

OA ^^'^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ harbors fear. . 

Oh, he fought so brave at Erie. 
Freely bled and nobly dared; 
Let his courage plead for mercy. ' 
Let his precious life be spared. 
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21. Sec he k«eels upon his coffin. 
Sure his death can do^no good. 

Sparc him. Hark! O 'God, they've shot him; 
Sec his bosom stream with blood. 

22. Farewell Bird, farewell forever. ' 
Home and friends, yju'U see n6 more. 
.And your mangled corpse lies buried 
On Lake Erie's distant shore. 

The composer ol *'James Bird/* one Charles Miner, was sympathetic 
to Bird, -perhaps because JiiJi was *a Federalist fcwspaper editor and 
felt the affair would be a good tool with which to attack the Madison 
administration. ^The historian Benson J. Lossing, who travelled 
around the country gathering material for his Field Book of the War 
of 1812 (1868) , wrote of Bird» "It was thought by some that his par- 
don, under the circumstances, might not have been detrimental to 
the public good.'' Lossing also describes the "doleful baljad" as being 
"very popular throughout the country, drawing tears from unrefined 
and sensitive listeners." Tradition has defended Bird and many 
legends attempting to explain Iiis desertion have sprung up. Some 
say that he deserted to go fight with Jackson at New Orleans anS was 
arrested as he was about to embark at,Pit^sburgh. Another legend states 
that after he deserted he worked for a man who turned him in for a 
reward. Others say that he was given a leave of-abs^ncc by his com- 
manding officer so that he citilcl visit his betrothed. When he re- 
turned, the officer who had granted the leave was on duty elsewhere, 
so Bird was accused, tried, and convicted of desertion. The story gocs^ 
that the officer rode three horses death trying to Teach the Niagara 
before Bird was shot. It is al§o said that Perry rode on horseback 
from Buffalo and arrived just as the fatal volley was fjred. 

"A. Mountaineer's Courtship," the humorous song which follows, 
sounds as if it wert? a product of the frontier; yet. it was known in 
eigh.teenth century England and folklorists are still* finding Jt therfc. 
A version collected in England in 1908 began: 

0 when shall, us be married 
To my old dear Nickety Nod 

1 think on Sunday morning 

And won*t i{ be wonderful good ^ 

In the United States it seems to be most common in the South and 
West, AlthoughMn the usual .American version it is dear old Buffalo 
Boy rather than dear old reckless boy who does die casual courtinj[. 
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the version from Pennsylvnnun is typical of those found on this side 
Of the Atlantic. 



"A .\fountj<ineer's Courtship" 




'*0h when (are) you coming to see me, to 



see nie, to 




me. My dear old reckless boy >" -I expect I'll come next 




Sun.day. next Sun-day. next SiULday, If c(yld weather is good. 



"Oh how long do you think you will court me, court me 
colirt ine. 

Oh how long do you think you will court me 
My dear old reckless boy?" 

"I expect I will court you all night, all night, oil nieht. 
I expect I will court you all night. 
If cold 3veather is good." ■ ' 

"Oh when do you think marry, we will marrv 

we will marry, ^' 
Oh when do yoii think we will marry ' 
My dear old reckless boy? 

"1 expect we'll marry in a week, in a week,' in a week. 
It cold weather is good." 

"Oh what are you going to ride to the wedding in, the 

wedding in, the wedding in, 
Uy dear old reckless boy?" 

expect I will ride my Tog sled, my log sled, my loe sled, 
I expect I will ride my^ log sled, / 6 » 

If cold weather is good," 

"Who are you go/ng to bring to the wedding in, the 

wedding in, the Redding in. 
Oh who are you gding to bring to- the wedding in. 
My dear old reckless boy?" 

"I e.xpeci ril briug\niy children, my children, my r 

children, . \ ' 
Oh I expect I'll brin^j my children, * ^, - 

If cold weather is good." ^' " ' 
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• 6. "Well, I didn't know you had any children, any children, 
any children. 
Well, I didn't know you had any children, 
, My dear old reckless hoy** < ' ' 

'*0h yes, I have six children, six chjidren, isix children, 
Oh yes, I h'ave six children. Jales, Jake, Jim, Joles, Sally 
and the baby/* ^ ' 

Pennsylvania's occupational groups have been rich in traditional 
songs which reflect their way of life. Oiie such song is "Collcy's Ri-n 
LO", a lumberjack song collected in 1501 from Leary Miller in Clinton. 
County. *'Colley*s Run l-O" or "The Jolly Lumbermen" is a Penn- 
sylvania variant of the song '*Canaday l-O" which may have been, 
written in Maine in 1854, and which was popular in the Maine lum- 
bercamps. The song was known in the Michigan lumberwoods as 
•'Michigan W and on the western plains it was reworked into **The 
Buffalo Skinners/* 

"The Jolly Lumbermen** 

1. Come all you jolly lumbermen. 
And listen to my song. 

But do not get uneasy, 
For I won't detain you long. 
Concerning some jolly lumbermen 
Who once agreed to go ; 
\ And spend a winter recently 

On.Colley's Run, i-oh! 

2. We landed in Lock Haven, 

/ The year of seventy-three, ' 
A minister of the gospel 
One evening said to me. 
Are you the party of lumbermen 
That once ^eed tago 
And spend a wu^ter pleasantly 
On Colley*s.Run, i-oh? 

3. Oh yes, we*ll %6 to Colley's Run, 
.To that we will agree. 
Provided ,^you pay good wages. 

Our passage to and fro, ^ , 

^ Then we'll agree to accompainy yoii 
To Colley's Run, i-ohl 

4. Oh yes, we'll pay good wages, . ' 

Your psfssage to and fro, , i 

Provided you will sign papers - / 

To: stay |he winter through. 
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But. mind you, if you get homesick. y 
And back you swear you'll go. 
You'll have to pay your own passage down 
From Colley's Run. i oh! 

5. *Twa$ by that 'tarnel agreement 
That we agreed to go — 

Full five and twenty in numljer, 
• AH able-bodied men. 

6, The road it was a pleasant one; 

By train we had to go; / 
Till we landed at McFarlAg's tavern. 
Full seventeen miles below. 
But there our joys were ended. 
Our troubles they began; 
Thcf Captain and Foreman * 
^ Came following up the Run. 
7- They led us in every direction. 

Through some places I did no^ know. . 
Among the pines which grew so tall 
On Colley's Run. i-oh! 
- 8. Our hearts were clad with iron. 
Our soles where shod with steel. 
But the i«age% of that winter 
W^uld scarcely make a shield. 
9, For our grub the dogs would laugh at. 
And pur beds were wet with snow; 
GiO^ grant there is no worse hell on earth 
^ Than Colley's Run, i-ohl 

10. But now the, spring has come again. ' 
And the ice-bound streams are free; 
We'll float our logs to Williamsport. 
Our fri.nds we'll haste to see, 

11. Our sweethearts they will welcome- us, 
And bid others not to go 

To that God-forsaken gehooley of a'place 
; Of Colley's Run, i-oh! . > 

The coal miners, too; liad a strong tradition of folksong; these songs 
^ have been carefully collected and studied by George G. Krrson. Many 
of the miners' songs lie found dealt with the hard times and disasters 
which were a part of the coal industry. But many of the miners loved 
their Work and fiddle tn^|ss and humerous ditties were also a part 
of theijr tradition. Two variants of one short song which Korson col- 
lected fjiom the Hill family of the SchuyJkill County hills in the 1930*s 
follow: 
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A. My sweetheart's the mule in the mines, 
I drive her without any lines. 

On the bumper I stand, . 
With my whip ih nay hand 
^ My sweetheart's the mule in the mines. 

B. Kly sweetheart's the mule in the mines. 
I drive her without any line^. ' 

On the Bumper I ^it, 

I chew and I spit ' 

All over my sweetheart's behind. \> 

About the turn of the century Pennsylvania's industries attracted 
many immigrants. They brought folksongs from the old country 
and hcr« they composed new ones about tHeir experiences. The fol- 
lowing song was composed in* Slovakian by a steel worker. Andrew 
Kovaly. after he saw a friend killed under an ingot buggy. He sang 
the song for the widow of. his friend.^who arrived in Ahxerica shortly 
after the accident* It was collected! from Mr. Krvaly in McKeesport in 
1947. 

"OdpocvUam v Amexickej p6de** 
(I Lie in the American Land) 
1. El Bozemoj cotej AmerxkU 

Idze donelnarod prevelxki, yy ^ 
Ija pojdzem, sak som mladi^esce, 
Dami Panboh tarn dajake scesce, 
jdfe vracim kecme nezabije. 
Urn ti t^ekaj odomife novinu. 



lak ot domife novinu dostanelf, - 
sicko sebe doporjatku prines^ 
sarna YedneY navraneho kona, 
atak pridies draha fuso moja,^ 

3. Ajak vona.do McKeesport prisla, 
to uKmuia zivoho nenasla; 

lem totu krev co znoho kapkala 
• atak nadnu, prehorh^o plakala. 

4. muzumoj co zesi ncinit, 
^esi tote dzeci osirociir 
*Tovic zeno tej mojej sirace, 
zeja lezim utej Americe; 
povic Yeno najme necekaju,^ 
boja lezim v Americkim kraju." 

1. Ah, my God, what's in America? 

Very many people are goin^ over there./ 
I will also go. for I am still young; 
God. the Lord, grant me good luck there. 
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2. ril return if I don't get killed 
But you wait for news from me. 
When you hear from me 

Put everything in order, 

Mount a raven-black horse, _ - - 

And come to me. dear soul of mine. 

3. But when she came to McKcesport. 
She did not find her husband alive; 
Only his blood did she find 

And over it bitterly she cried 

4. "Ah, my hitshand, what did you do. 
Orphaned these children of ours?" 

. "To these orphans of mine, my wife, say 
That I lie in- America. 
Tell them, wife of mine, not to wait for me. 
For I he in the American land" 

All of the early groups brought r^ligious^folksongs with them to 
Pennsylvania. Most of the early religious songs were lost and^ieplaced 
durmg the nineteenth century revivalistic movements, but the spirit 
tuals which arose during those movements have become absorbed 
into the folk tradition of many parts of America, especially the South. 
Ihese nmeteenth century sacred songs are still to be found in the 
southern-oriented areas of Pennsylvania and its German sections. 
Typical of the Pennsylvania Dutch spirituals is: I 

' / 
"De Tseit Kotst Immer Op" 

De tseit kost immer op, 
De tseit .kost immer op» i * , 
' De tseit. de tseit 
* Kotst immer op. 

Nuch Nei Yaroosalem, 
Nuch Nei Yaroosalem, 

Nuch Nei, Nuch Nei . ' 

Yaroosalem. 
•Gutt visht de traina op, 
Gutt visKt de traina op, 
Gutt visht. Gutt visht 
De traina op 

(translation) 

My time is growing short. 
My time is growing short. 
My ti.iie. My time 
Is growing short. 
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To New Jerusalem 

To New Jerusalem v ^ 

To New/ To New * ' 

Jerusalem 
God takes our tears away 
God takes our teav,s away 
God takes, God takes 

Our tears away. 

Games 

When a fiddler could not be found or where fiddling was prohibited 
by religious belief, play parties took tlic place of dancing. la a play 
party, a song, often giving diiectlons, was sung by the dancers. One 
of the most coninion of these, known tliroughout Pennsylvania, in 
other parts of America and in IreKiud, is this one from Butler County 
tradition. It was remembered by Lily Bell Dietrick in 1944:, 

^ "King William" 

1. King William was King James's son, 
And from a royal ^race lie sprung; 
He ^NMse^ji^ar upon his breast, 
A-pointing to the East anjl West. 

2. Go choose your east, go choose your west, - 

Go choose the one tliat you love best. ' 
If she's not here to take your part. 
Go choose another with all your heart. 

3. Down on this carpet you must kneel, / 
As suij as grass grows in the field; / 
Salute your bride and kiss her swee^ 

And juow you may rise ujion your feet. » 

t The game be^^n with a circle of young people holding hands; one 
boy was in the center of the ring. On. the first two lines of the song 
the circle walked to the left; on the second- two lines they walked to the 
right. During the second stanza th<^ boy cliose a girK During the 
third stanza he took her to the center of the circle, knelt down, and 
then stood up and kissed her. 

A game played by Quaker children in New England, Ohio, and 
MichigJin, as w^ell as Pennsylvania, includes this rhyming dialogue: 

Q; Quaker, Quaker how is thee? 
" A: Very well, thank thee. 
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Peffer uf der' Speck 
Hcrtine geli/atvcg ^ 
Oder ich ^chlaf dich in der Dreck. 

Theie are inatn games accoinjjanieci by rhymes which older, people 
play with ydung children. One t)pe. which may be related to count- 
ing out, is that in which the child's fingers or toes are counted while 
a jingle is recited. Mrs. G-orge'T. Moore, of funkhannock, remem- 
bered the following pair^n June. I9G7; she learned them from **an 
old lady up in the country.** 
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Q: How's thy neighbor next to thee? 
A: I don't know, but I'll go .seel 

It was apparently played in several ways; one description follows: 
"We would sit (or stand) in a circle, and as each player turned to 
his neighbor to repeat the question, some of his body was put in 
motion. Perhaps he ^^•oulci diake his head. The nex/player then re- 
peated the question, siiook his head, and also addend another move- 
nient, such as waving an arm or swinging a (ooC This continued 
around the circle until tiiose at the end were shaking every part of 
the body, or else all had already dissolved into- shrieks of laughter!" 

TJie rhymes children use to accompany ball bouncing or rope jump- 
ing ar6 remarkably widespread. Tliis jumf)-rope rhyme, collected 
from. Xegro- girls in Philadelphia ..Lain !95<), is a version of a rhyme 
^ known throughout the United State, and JJntain; it seem to date back 
to a Scottish Jacobite song of im wliich dealt with Bonnie Prince 
Charlie: , - 

Johnny on the Ocean 
Johnny on the sea 
Johnny broke a cup 
And blame it on me , 
I told mama 
Mama told Papa 
And Johnny got hahaha/ 

The counting^out rhymes children use for choosing sides are similarly 
widespread and remarkably old. Frequently they it^volve numbers or 
nonsense syllables which appear to be a distortion of numbers as in^ 
this Pennsylvania German rhyme: 

Ecus, zwei, drei / . ' a 

Hicke, hocke, hci >\J 
Zucker. uf de/Brei 
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to count the toes: I ■ Little pcd, 
I Penny ute, 
t Uta wistle, 
Miide a hostle, 
•Bumbo. 

i J " ^ . 
to count the fingers: Thihnbo great, 

j lick pot sweet, 

Long man ling, 

I Little man king, 

\ Jack-a'dirty. 

Not all traditional children's games are accompanied by a song or 
rhyme: many, like tfte numerous variations on lag, include only 
physical activity. Others have set verbal patterns which make the 
games into tiny simple plays. Early in 1967, Gloria Burkholder, a ten- 
yearold from York County with Pennsylvania German background, 
was observe! teaching the game **Fox and Chickens" to two smaller 
children. *Tox*' stood at a cement walk which Itfd from the house 
to the barn; the ''Chickens'' stood at a wire fence twenty feet away. 
The Chicker/s held hands and walked slowly, cautiously, toward Fox 
saying, ''What time is it Mr. Fox?"; Fox would answer, "Six o'clock," 
or some other time; there was no pattern to Fox*s answers. When the 
chickens were three or four feet from Fox, he Would answer, **Mid* 
night'* ^nd the chickens \vould attempt to scramble back to tl\e fencer* 
The chickens who were^, caught were made Fox's "helpers." The 
last chicken caught was t^ox for the next game. This^game is one of 
a large familjjifi^hasing games, which deal with a witch and children^, 
fox and geese, or a hawk^and hens, found throughout Europe and 
America. Exactly this game was collected.^ England in the nine- 
teenth century, and recently in New York State where it was called 
*Tox and Lambs." ; . 

Some games which have no verbal formulas do have a specialized 
vocabulary, intricate traditional rules and home-made cquipmrnt or 
diagrams; hop scotch, which can be^^^ found in any modern tovn and 
was played by the children of ancipnt Rome, is the most obvious 
example of such a game. A popular igame with Negro boys in Phila- 
delphia is **deadblock" which has ve|*y complex rules but essentially 
consists of pitching a bottle cap from block to block in numerical 
sequence. A dcadblock copied from aHide street in West Philadelphia 
in 1967 is reproduced^ere: 
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The entire diagram is culled the **clea(lblock;*' the central square is 
called '*ihe dead man;*' the blocks are named with the number plus 
— zies," so that the block numbered eleven is **elevenzics.** 

Some oral forms sorvfc as games in themselves. Rhymes are often 
rapidly repeated, changed, and added to by children in little groups.' 
Tongue twisters are used as lunnorous verbal tests, not only among 
children, but also by college students and frequenters of bars; soipc 
examples from central Pennsylvania college students arc ^thesc: 

. Sam Slick sawed six slim slippery sticks. 

The fly and the flea that flew throu^jh a flaw in the flue. 

When a twister, a-twisting 
Doih twist him a twist, 
For the twisting of h^is twist 
Three times he doth' twist; 
But if one of the twists 

Of his twists doth untwist, - ^ ^" . . 

The twist that untwisted - * 

Untwisteth the twist » • \^ 

Riddles 

Traditional* riddles arc today most commonly found amotig chil- 
dren. Formerly, riddles were a source of adult entertainment and many 
are remembered by older people. Some* of the folk riddles which 
have been collected in Pennsylvania art these^ t 

Beyond the mountain is a»stag; * 
The more you ,noot, the more you may» - 
For you cannot drive that stag away. 
Answer: The sun. ^ 

What's blacker than a cro^v? ^ 
Answer: His feathers. 

It goes round the house, round the housQ and peeps in at 
the key hole. - 
Answer: The wind. 

Black I am, but much admired: 
Men seek me until they*re tired: 
I tire mules, but comfort man, .i 
Tell this riddle, if you ran. 
Answer: Coal. 

Why is a bald man's head like Heaven? 
Answer: There's no parting there. 

Aihousefull, a yardfuil, you cau*t catch a jugfull. 
Answer: Smoke. 



What goes over the hills all day and sits in the cupboard at 
night? 
'Answer: Milk. 

^Wbat goes down coughing and comes up cr)'ing? . 
Answer: A bucket being lowered in a well. 
If the f^apa bull eats' three bales of hay and the baby bull 
eats one bale of hay» how many bales would the mania bull 
eat? \ \ 

Ans\Ver: There's no such thing as a mama bul\. 
A . dog in the woods but can't bark. 
Answer; Dogw6od tree. 

What has four legs but can't walk? 
.Answer: Table. 

Miss Xancy drej^ed in white, the longer she sits, the shorter 
she grows. •* ^ 
Answer: A candle. 

The man who made it didn't use it; the man who bought it 
didn't want it; the man who got it didn't know it. 
Answer: Coffin. 

Mrs. Black wehi in black and left white. 
Answer; Black hen laid a white egg. 

Up and down and never touches skv or ground. 
Answer: Pimip handle. ' 

What has four siiff-standers, four diddle danders, two hookers 
two lookers and a switchabout. \ 
Answer: Cow. ' \ 

.SPKKCH AM) ProvKRBS \ 

In the conversation of any individuaK examples pf folk speech may 
be found. People wlio.e life ways are oriented to tradition, however, 
are more apt to include folk elements in their speech than peojile who 
arc highly cchicated and oriented to change. Folk speeclj) includes 
undeistatement. repetition, personification, proverbs^ concreteness 
rather than Menerali/ation. a speciali/,cd vocabulary of^en drawn from 
occupational pursuits, and consistent grammatical usages which sound 
ioreigu to ear. dulled b\ the dictionary and grammar lesson. Note 
these chnracterisiics in this local legend: 

Q. Mr. Lee, whais the name, of this apple? 

A. The old folks around here always'^called that a Micah 
apple, a .Micali apple. I don't rightly know how you spell 
her, but she's a ^ood eatin* apple, she's sure a good eatin' 



apple, svN'cct as the lickin* in a sap pan. This is about ^hc 
only tree around; some feller over Wellsboro way he had pjrfe. 
There's a story about this here apple. I've heard my grariH- 
mafn tell it *many^ times. There iv^ai this Jew feller, Jew 
peddler, he wa^, come around every year, peddling thread 
and needles and cloth, and pans, just about everything, he 
had. He came to this house just of! the road, off the road 
aboutnhree hops of a rabbit, but you couldn't see it, because 
of the big orchard around it, this apple orchard* was. between 
it and the road. This peddler, he sold the woman there some 
pots and calicoes and she let him sleep in the barn, leastwise 
nobody ever saw him a^ain. Men came looking for him but all 
they could find out was that he had slept there and*gone the^ 
next morning. ^ ^ 

Now the apples In that orchard were snow apples, you 
know% all the apples on her were streaked with red-red like 
blood. Every apple on the whole tree had these blood streaks. 

Q. What about the apples on the other trees? 

A. The'*lest were regular snow apples— white. People 
came to look at that tree. The Sheriff, he got tv thinking and. 
he came and dug around that tree and there was the peddler 
— dead, dead. jThey*d killed him and buried him there. 
And always afier that tree had them apptes streaked with 
blood. This ppddler was named Micah and so they called 
these apples Micah apples and they have ever since. That 
just shows you murder will out. 

Under '^proverb'* fall several kinds of traditional sayings. One type 
o( proverb is the apothegm, the frequently repeated truism, sucfrnis 
^h^?se from Pennsylvimia: 

Man proposes, but (Uxl disposes ^ 

lioys will be boys - / 

KasicT said than done 
No lool like an old lool 

Tlufc duui»s dri\e a man out of hib house: a Muoking chinu 
ue>, a ficltiny; thiki, anti a scolding A'ifc. * •» 

Pennsylvania German examples include: 

•S is net alle dak feierdak • 
Not every day is a holiday . 

Gidu.is gidu 
Done is done ' 

The metaphotical proverb is often used, as a direction with didactic 
intent, and to encapsulate a situation. 
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.. The pot calls, the kettle black 
Don't put all your eggs in one basket 

Make hay while the sun shinss , ^ 

Don t change horses in midstream > * 

- . ^ "^°^^Z K ^'^'•'^ o^^'n farmyard 

' . Don t kill the goose that lays the golden eggs 
It never rains^but it pours 7 
A new broom sweeps clean 

He must have a long spqon who will' eat with the devil 
Mxided as proverbs are phrases used during special situations. 
S v-u- ^«P°"«« questions: examples inclyde^ 

ktl m f u^""";""'^ '''^R""-•"•Je^v■i3h tradition of IrWin 

Kichman of Harrisburg. 

Ein gesunt in pipik 
A happiness in your^navel (bless you) 
Hock nieir nicht kein cheinik 
Don't bang a kettle at me (leave me alone) 
^Gac cavey ctriken 
Gb drink coffee (get lost) ^ ^ 

Maey du geshvulen varen 
May you swell up (a curse) 

Poo, poo A leir a t^egis nig zult dier nicht shocten. 

No one should throw an evil eye on you. (This is the tradi- 

• Cner'''"'' '''''' '"" '^ '^"'^ 

Descriptions of eveius and people are traditionally embellisficd^ 
Kith proverbial ccniparfeons like these from Pennsylyafiia: 
as big as a barn 

nutty as a fruitcake > - 

as tight as the bark on a birch tree 
as fine as bumblebee feathers 
as J;dack as a crow 
a« broke ai ihe ten commandments 
;so ugly her face would stop a clock 
dry as a bone / 
as crooked as a barrel of snakes 

. The Pennsylvarya Genuaii proverbial comparisons arp remarkably 
similar to tliose of Pennsylvanians of British and Jrish background; ' 
often they are exactly the same: , . 

So drukc as schtab > • , . 

Ms dry as dust 
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So flink wT en el5cr uf glatteis 

As nimble as a boar in an ice storm 

So grad as 'n schnlir 
^straight as a line 

*R henki an cm wi en glet 
.fte clings like a burr 
t * \ 

Schwaerz as 'n grab 
Black as a crow 

. 'R kanns, wi'n sau's^lrummei schpile 

Y He can do a thing as well as a pig can play a Jew's harp 

A special variety of proverb is tlie welleri^n in which the proverbial 
statement is repeated as a quotation which puts it into context. The 
father of Maurice A. Mook, Professor of And|ropolDgy at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, used to say, see,' saiJ the blindman, *I see 
plainly,*" when shown something obvious he had rfeglecicd to notice, 
or when Ife felt he was beiiig slow in understanding a statement 
*made in casual couversatiorCFrom the extensive Cumberland County 
collections of Mac E. Barrick comes this one: . 

"Everybody to his.own taste,*' said the faripdr as he kissed the 
cow. . ' 



\ Pennsylvania German wellerism is: 
i ''Gros gegrisch um wenich woll," hot d'r Eireschpigel gsat 

wi'r di sau gschorc hot. 
• ^"Great ci^y and little wool," quoth Eulen^piegel, when he 
shore the sow, 
« ■> 

Tie same wellerism is known to people of Scotch-Irish ancestry in 
the central part 6l the state: ^ 

.rMuch .squeal and less wool," said the die! [Devil] after he 
had sheared his hogs. 

Many provecbs are atiually traditional statements of belief, though 
often that belief survives only as a pie<e of humor. 

^ Cold hands, warm hean, ' ♦ , ^ 

Girls with fat cheeks have hearts like'flint.^ 
Di m^d de dike bake. 

Hen haerzer wT di wake. (Pennsylvania German] 
Girls with fat cheeks have, hearts like quartz. 



Whiskey on beer, 

Never fear; ; * 

Beer ojti whiskey, ' 
Rather risky. ^ 

When the wind is in the east, ^ 
That's the t;me they [the fish] bite the least. 

Beliefs 

Some of the beliefs which have been held by Pennsylvanians are 
these: . 

Give a child several teaspoonsful of its own baptisnnal water 

to make it bright, . / 

A child must receive its first nursing: at the right breast so 

that it will not become left-handed. 
If a girl gets her stomacirwet whik washing the dishes, she 

will marry a drunk. * 
Wear out your Wedding garments quickly and you will be 

wealthy. 

Should one transplant parsley plants from a neighbor's parden 
to his own, that person's death will follow. 
^ The whining of a dog beneath a window is an omen of death. 
If yo^sleep in the moonlight, you'll go crazy, especially when 
the moon is full, 
* Chickens hatched from eggs laid on Good Friday will be 
speckled. , 
Kill a barnswallow and the cows will give bloody milk. 
Never plant cucumbers in Pisces. 

Cucumbers and radishes planted in Pisces will crow to eood 

length. ^ ^ 

Corn should b^' planted during the new moon wh^n the sign 
IS in the head, so that all will go to ear. 
. Build fences wjien the horns of the moon are turned down, 
yo"*' ^^ouse backwards on Abdon's Day (July 29 or 30) 
• /^ #) exterminate vermin. 
. Fasten a sprig of St. John's wort to the door to keep out 
witches or- flies. * 
Always spit on the bait before casting. < 
If a shotgun dbes not hit hard enough, pour rabbit blood 

down the barrel 
If the chickens are quiet, a storm is coming. 
A dark breastbone in a goose indicates a hard winter to come. 
Kill a snake and hang it on the fence and you'll be sure of 

rain in three days. 
Morning showers and old women's dancing do not last long. 
, Thunderstorms on .Ascension Day bring bad hick. 
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Folklorisrs cusioiuarily report bejiefs in an "if . . . then . . short- 
hand form, but behefs do not necessaiiiy fit into neat oral patterns, 
and it would be l)Ci>l to leport ihein in the verbal and human con- 
texts in which they aye found. On the last Friday In ^^ay, 1967, two 
middle-aged York County fanners, both raised as members of plain 
sects, were mowing the grass on adjoining fauns. The day, like, the 
rest of the spring, had been cool and rainy. ]i\foh leii the job in 
the hands of his , teen-age sons and walked to the road where Lyman 
was sramHn'g and said, "Well, this h how the weather'll be in June." 
Lyman replied, **Ycs^ the last Friday coiurols the next month, they 
•say/' Jacob nockled ,nul both squinted up at the gray sky. Lyma^i, 
his head still cocked back, noted, **Bui, they say all signs fail in dry 
weathei." He paused, smiled, and weiu on, "But this ain't dry 
weather." " ' / • 

A Greek restaurateur f?om western Pennsvhania remembered this 
belief from the old couutr\: "In my (ouiur) when someljpdy stands 
on the street and say, 'Good Moining,' without he have a wash on his 
face, everybody think he's a bad luck." i 
' Miners felt that it was a bad omen if the rats which normally 
scurriecr about the mine weie suddenly absent, if a red headed 
wonian were met on the wa> to work, or if a woman went to the mines. 

Negroes in Pittsburgh in the 1930's retained some elements of the 
voodoo of th^ Deep South. Some belio\ed that one could protect 
oneself from intended harni in this maimer: 

^^t midnight sprinkle salt and red |)epper in threrf equal ^ 
aniounts into the coal fne. Each time you say, .*in the name 
of the Father, Son and Holy G.host,' and you name the 
person. ^ ' . 

,\[any of the iradiii^nial beliefs are medicinal: 

In the spring of the year when you hear the first whippoorwill, 
lie down and loll, and you won't have any pain in your 
back all year. 

'Sulphur and molasses rolled in powdered sugai baUs is a goocl 
spripg tonic because it thins the blood. Sassafrass tea also 
p^ifies the blood; it should be drunk for two weeks in 
the spring. 

Lard and turpentine will keep off blood poisoning from a 
nail wound. The salve should be rubbed on the nail and - 
the wound. / 
^ Polecat fat boiled until it be(on«:s liquid is the best remedy 
for croup. Take a icaspoonfnl before going to bed. 
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To get rid of wans rub the wart ^-ith a snail. As the snail 

dries up |he wart will also dry up and drop off. 
Tie a red thread around a wart and leave it for thr(>| days, 

then bury the string and the wart will disappear?' 
A horse hair drawn across the nose will stop a nosebleed. 
To keep a baby from going blind bathe the eyes in warm milk 

from the mothers breast. 
Live fish worms used as a poultice will draw a boil. 
Red pepper in the shoes Avill keep oft chills. ^. 
The old Indian cure /)racticed in Pennsylvania fc^r itch or 

skin rash was ant egg salve. 
Washing tlie face with a baby's wet diaper will 'curif (reckles. 
For yellow jaundice catch nine liuc Ironi someone's head and 

eat them. 

Remedies such as the^c were known to most people. Some cures, 
however, were the piopeitv of a special person, usually a woman, 
who was called upon at times of need. The Pennsylvania Germans 
Tcnew their wise woman as "a pow wow woman"; Russian miners in 
Pennsylvania (ailed their, wise women Znaharklii. 

The Italians in Xorthanipton County brought their beliePin the 
evil eye Ironi the M.editenantMu. If a person were sick, a test was 
pc*rfornied h\ a wise peison to determine if the sickness were caused 
by the evil eye cast by a jealous person, by a person born on Christmas 
Eve, or one who turned his back on the (iplifted host. Pieces of 
cotton were dropped into a mixture of olive oil and water; if the 
cotton spread out the marucchio was present. The person sick with 
the evil eye was cured with traditional pi^ayers and the sign of the 
cross made in the air with a kryfe. 

pranny Mitchell, who lived near Honesville, was the wise woman 
of A Cornish settlement in northeastern Pennsylvania. She would 
tie a. thread around a sprain while saying: this charm: 

^ Our Lord rode ' ^ 

His foaTs foot slade [slid, i.e.. slipped] 
Down- He lighted ^ 
His foal's foot righted 

Bone to bone ^ 
Sinew to sinew I 
/ Blood to blood ^ 
Flesh to flesh 

Heal, in the name of the Father, the Son, and" Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 
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Customs 

American folkloristic studies have concentrated on expressive and 
formal traditions, such as folksong, and much remains to be donejn 
the area of folk customs. A wealth of material regarding customs 
exists in reminiseences, travel accounts, and the memories of older 
people. Folk customs include practices like nailing birds of prey- 
hawks, for instance, crows, or jays-with outstretched wings to the 
barn's gable or the side of a shed, or hanging them from a pole at 
the periphery of a field to warn others of their kind to stay away; this 
is still done in Fayette County, throughout the southep United States, 
and in parts of England. ' ' . 

Corn husking bees were a happy feature of the old days. Excitement 
and laughter followed the finding of a red ear of corn, for^that entitled 
the finder to kiss any girl he cared to—a folk custom-Kund very com- 
monly throughout thp eastern United States. Ii\ the Blue Mountain 
Nregion, after the husking was finished, a party would be held in the 
field. The fiddler ^vduld sit on a stiimp while the couple ^vhOjlj 
"tlie floor" danced out the set, after which their places were takoil ^ 
andther couple. Husking bees held in the barn were' fancier affairs 
with^dr orations and more elaborate dances like the reels. The tunes 
the fifldlers played were like those on this manuscript (Fig. 3) which 
comes from ninetenth century York County aud was donated to the 
Ethnic Culture Survey Collection by Mrs. Paul Wagner of Mechanics- 
burg. ; 

Ma^y customs are associated with the major events of a human 
life. The Irish in Pennsylvania's coal mining communities continued 
to practice their tradition of the wake— complete, it seems, to th%., 
keener,, ^n old woman who was paid to lamcfnt beside the corpse.* 
Italian immigrants to South Philadelphia brought with them the Old 
World tradition of 'the (f07mle, though it died out in the generation 
born in America. After death the corpse was kept in the house and 
it was the Italian custom that no cooking, other than the making of 
coffee, could take place in the house in which a corpse lay. So, the 
relatives and friends of the family cooked the console, the consolation 
dinner, at home and brought it to the house of the deceased. * 

Among the most significant of folk customs are those associated 
with special annual seasons or days. Philadelphians in the past went 
from house to house on Christmas eve presetting a short play which 
was a survival of the British tradition of mumming— the folk plays 
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known in Elizabethan times and performed rarely to the present in 
some parts of England and Ireland. The old English play of St. George 
and the Dragon was still performed in Philadelphia about 1830, 
though St. George had become George Washington and the dragon 
Beelzebub. The latter entered thc^house. Jike his English antecedent,, 
^with a stiff rhyme: , ' / 

Here comes I, old Beelzebub, 
On my shoulder I carry a ^ub. 
In my hand a dripping p^n. 
, Don't you think I'm a jolly old man? 

In Pittsburgh and ^southwestern Pennsylvania, Christmas was cele- 
brated, as it is in much of the South, with, firecrackers. The New Year 
was imisily greet<;d, too, for in Pennsylvania German communities 
the men went' out* after midnight firing pistols and old muskets. At 
each home they would call on the householder, sing a hymn, Ind 
recite a New Year's wish in German. After this they were invited in 
for food and drinks. Similar folk custonls were known in Germany 
and England, and are still practiced in parts of western Virginia. and 
Xoith| Carolina. 

Italians in Northampton County celebrated carnevale before Lent, 
as do people of French l^ackground in Louisiana and people of Span- 
ish background in Latin America. They went from house to house 
with a musical band; the older m<?n dressed like women and carried 
a cradle and a doll. 

. Many ethnic groups have special days with which they are identified. 
In New Castle, an industrial city in Lawrence County, the immigrants 
who afrived about the turn of the century celebrated a number of 
special days in the 1930*s. On Christmas, Carpathian Russian chil- 
dren went about singing carols and dramatizing the scene of the first 
Cl^istmas.^ They dressed as shepherds and angels 'and carried with 
thcb a JasUchoie, a small replica of a church mih a picture of a 
nuWer on it. At the houses where they stopped they were given 
coins and sweets, The Slo\'akians, like the Poles, carried a basket of i 
food to church on the day teforc Easter to be blessed by the priest-! 
The basket contained Kolachi (Easter bread) , homemade sausage, 
baked ham, cookod bacon, hard boiled eggs painted in bright Old 
AVorld colors, and Cirec (a mixture of eggs and milk cooked slowly .and 
drained over night); the basket was covered with a special embroidered 
cloth; its contents w*er<Mmt eaten until Easter Sunday. The ItaliansJn 
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New Castle celebrated August 15,, the anniversary of the founding of 
the Casa Savoia society and the laying of the cornerstone of the church 
of St. Vitus; the celebration included, a parade, fireworks, and the 
games of hnccia and morra. Those of Huiigarian heritage celebrated 
March 15, the anniversary of the da) in die year 1000 that St. Stephen 
converted .the Ifungariaiis to Clnisdanity. On /the first day of March, 
St. Davids day, Welshmen wore the daffodil, the, Welsh national 
Hower. And the English who came fioni the Birmingham-Manchester 
area conunued to celebrate Guy Fawkcs day. ^ 

Material Culture 

Most of the material culture of -the later immigrant gr«'ups was 
lost in crossing the Atlantic, but some Old World material traditions 
do pecsi$t~espccially cookery. Pcopl^ of Polish > heritage continue 
to make golalski (cabbage leaves stuffed with rice, fish and meat, 
then boiled), barszc (a beet and sour cream soup), and pterogi (a 
pastry roll stuffed with [)otatocs and chopped meat). Similar to the 
Polish pierogi isrthe Ukrainian pirohu and the Slovakian pierogi or 
phohi. The Slovakian pirroge, stuffed with chopped meats, potatoes 
;in<\ schmicr'kas(\ are smaller than those made by the Polish women. 
The Slovakian cooks make extensive me of cabbage and meat, and 
often make Ws Kasa s Melkom, a dish of rice and milk* West Irish 
immigrants in Mercer County conld make a meal (much to the 
amazement of their Italian-Anierican neighbors) of potatoes, peeled, 
boiled with salt, broken up in a bowl and submerged in milk. - 

The immigrants who came to western Pennsylvania from southern 
and central' Finland built bath houses like those they had known in 
their homeland, and like those built by Finnish immigrants iti the 
Great Lakes area. l"hc sauua was built close to* the house; its walls 
were+nsulatcd; and it had shelves on which the bathers sat. Heated 
stones were placed in a pile on the floor; water, was thrown over these 
to produce steam. The bathers switched each other with bundles of 
birch twp to complete the bath treatment.' 

The niterial folk (uliure which is still to be found in abundance 
throughout Penns)lvain"a is mostly derived from the traditions brought 
by the first wave of immigrants: mainly the English, ScotchJrish, and 
Peimsylvania Germans in the southern and central sections of the 
State and people of Lnglish New England background in the North. 
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Fig, 4. Han of a Farm intf^'orthem Vor* County, 
The doUtd hnes rfpresent the paUem of movemint to mnd from thi wMsh hou^. 
The wafh house on thts faun m ptctumH in Fig. 6. 



One of ihc oiabuildings founcl on ihc typical south Pennsylvania 
farm-especially in ihe south-central portion of ihe State and adjacent 
Maryland^is the wash house. This small structure is usually Ipcaitd 
behind the dwelling, a few steps out the back door (Figt. 4, 5) ; it may 
also be atta^ed to the house by a breezeway or built directly onto it 
as a .rear ell. Typically it has a gable roof ^ with a large chimney 
^ built at one gable end. The chimney is usually of stone with a brick 

top, though chimneys built entirely of stone or brick may alio be 
found. If the building is of masonry, the chimney is generally built 
flush within^ the gable wall (Fig. 5) ; wooden buildings often have 
the chimney built (as chimneys were built commonly in England and 
rarely in Switzerland) outside of the gable wall (Fig. 6), 'The large 
fireplace is usually fitted with wooden doors and placed in it are the 
^ iron kettles u|ed in laundering, soap boiling, Mpplt butter boiling, 
butchering, and summer cooking. 

The wash house may be built of log, brick, itone, or even cinder« 
block; most usually it is built of clapboarded frame. It commonly 
t>ket one of two forms: that with the main door in tbe gable end 
opposite the fireplace (Fig. 6) . and that with the main door in the 
side, in which case it usually also has a built-in porch sheltering that 
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Fig. Sf Wash House and Woddshcd Attached, j 
Thn M loca *d near Jirrmndtan in York County, The wash house is to the left; 
n it hutU of stoirtfuM loi^ cot'ered ivith vertical boards. The woodshed is frame, 

i:i elTeci iin extension oi the dwelling, has a framed wooden floor, 
* wliiicwa^hciKpKi^iCK'd walls and (ciling with dark green woodwork., 

gla/cd sasli, antl dook whidv^swing inward on bull hinges. 
, * Within this building m| Snan) of*the objects normally used in 
Pennsylvania wasii houses. the open fireplace arc three large iron 
kettles (Fig. lOA). each of AvlikKltands on three feet and follows a 
pattern known in knrope since ^anc^nt times. Over the woodstove 
hangs an apple bnlter siiirer with a handle over six feet long allowing 
the person who nnisi keep stirring the apple batter to s;and well 
awa> fronn the fire and. from the sputtering liquid (Fig. lOB) . Along* 
the wall opposite the fireplace stands a meat bench, a HJ/g-inch by 
13 foot plank with four splayed legs tenoned into it. Sitting on the 
^love are n\ pair of stonewnrc jngs (Fig. IOC), each marked F. H. 
Cowden/Marrisbuig. The Marrisburg city directories list a Frederick 
n. Cowden as a niannlactnrer of stoneware in the,1870*s, 1880*s and 
IWO'h, In the lolt lies a toiled basketry tra\ in which bread dough 
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fig. JO. Wash House Accotitrements.'% 
A. Iron kettle U- Apple bntia stirjrer, C Stonetpare fug. O. Coil basketry 
tray. " 



was placejl to raise (Fig, lODJ. Coil basketry ^>vas known widely in 
Europe; in America it persisted luostNtrougly among the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans, the Negroes of the Southern Sea Islands, and the 
Indians of the Far West. ... 
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■PART III 
SUGGESTED READINGS 

This bibliography is arranged like the'fi.st sections of the Guid,- 
J»nd hkc the rest of tl.e,(;„,V/. i, is ...eant to be suggestive rather than 
complete. ' 

GUIDES 

Once you have digesf>d this small Guide, you will ^vant to 

Fo/W^'" m'' 5- (^"'<'^' ior Field Workal Tn 

Folklore (Hatboro: Folklore Associates, 1964), for more 

? « /"f "r?"^ '-"'^l Sean O S .iileabE! 

"i96?'JS"1 rn'ti^'^'"''^ Folklore Associates 

I9C3 reprint of 1912), for an orderly, comprehensive listing 
. of the subjects of folk culturrvl inquiry. ^ 

l'\'TM)DUCriOXS AXD AIDS 

A leadiiy avail.iblc. but out-of-date introductory volume is 
A e.xander II. Krappe. Thr Science of Folklore (^c^v York? 
V W. Norton, im, reprint of 1929) . A complei but vX 
able anthology of essays is Alan Dundes, ed.. The Study of 

Vr ,1 ; ' f "n^'w//.? Standard Dictionary of Folklore ' 

J^xtlil ro'-nf - York: Funk & Wag- 

•nails 19 9-lfoO). .s very uneven' in quality-some of the 
contributions are excellent, others are poor. 

AMERICAS FOLKLORE 

rmbn^'^mM "■' T'"".""^ of^mcrican Folklore (New Yorfi: 
Lro\vn. 1911. and othei" editions) is a large vo ume of as- 

' TnZu:^\ " ^'^^^^ Publications mud, 

of It not lolklorc. Invtrani P. CofTin and Hennig Cohen, 
rolkhre m A^nnmi .(Garde.. City: Doubleday, 19G6) , is an 
anthology o gcuinne folklore drawn from the pa.es o the 

d e Aineriran ccne with mtercstiug results in Reidar Th 
Clmst.ansen hmnj>enn Folklore in America, Studia Nor- 
veguaN... 12 ,Oslo: Univc.sitctsforlaqet. 19G2 . A clear di - 
cussion Irom an historical staudpoinrjs Richard M. Dorson, 
IO?or."!l,/'"'^'""', V^'"^' '^'"'^•*^«''>' °f Chicago P res" 
NcrMtv of (.ln(.ii.o Press. 1901). is a collection of oral tradi- 
tions iron, seven American g.oups (one of them he 
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Pennsylvania Germans); it provides, perhaps, the best 
introduction to American folklore, . 
The national' periodicals are the Journal of American Folk- 
lore, Vvhich has been publisjied since 1888, and Journal of 
the Folklore Institute, which* has been publislred since 1964. 
A valuable publication of the American Folklore ^Society is 
Abstracts of Folklore Studies, \yh\c\\ began in 1963. 

--STATE FOLKLORE COLLECTIONS 

One of the best ways to obtain a clear view of folklore as it 
has developed in America is to read some of the one-vohime 
works on a state's folklore; good examples are: Horace P. 
Beck, The Folklore of Maine (Philadelphia: J. p. Lippincott, 
1957): Harold \V. Thompson, Body, Hoots & Britches [New 
York State] (New Vork: Dover, 1962, reprint of 1939),; S. J. 
Sackett and William E. Koch, Kansas Folklore (Lincoln: Uni- 
versity of^Nebraska, 1961) ; and Lyl6 Saxon. Edward Dreyer, 
and Robert Tallant^ Gumbo Ya-Ya [Louisiana] (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1945). The great American collection is 
Newman Ivey Wiiite, ed.. The Frank C. Broton Collection of 
North Carolina Folklore,! volumes* (Durham: Duke Univer- 
sity, 1952-1904). Tiieio have been two volumes of essays on 
Pennsylvania folklore: George Korson. ed., Penmylvania* 
Songs and Legends ^Baltimore; Johns Hopkins, 1960, reprint 
of 1949) ; and Robert H. Byington and Kenneth S. Goldstein, 
Tivo Penny Ballads and Four Dollar Whiskey (Hatboro: 
Pennsylvania Folklore Society and Folklore Associates, 1966). 
Both books are somewhat uneven in the quality of the papers 
• included; the more recent one is more consistent, as its con- 
tributors are'all scholars, but the earlier volume is the more 
comprehensive. 

There ar;<J regular folklore periodicals for the li^ortheast, 
New York, the South. West Virgiina, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North^Carolina, Louisiana, Texas. Ohio, the West and North- 
west.^ In Pennsylvania, there, are currently two quarterlies 
devested to folk culture: Peiihsylvania FolkUfe, which grew 
out/ of The Pennsylvania Dutch7nan, and has an emphasis 
on' the Pennsylvania Germans and an historical approach 
to folklife; and Keyst07ie Folklore Quarterly, which has in- 
cluded nmch in the way of rewritten legends of little worth, 
but which now emphasizes a modern fieldwork approach and 
includes material from throughout the Middle Atlantic, re- 

/ gion. In addition, the aimuals of the Pennsylvania German 
Societv and the Pennsylvania German Folklore Society, which 
merged in !967, have inchided much of folk cultural signifi- 

^ 9" ce. Se'eraL\:pJ.umQsJiaveJ}eeii-devotedao,.the oraLtrpdi- 
tions of groups within Peimsylvjim'a. An early book on 
Pennsylvania Dutch traditions is John Baer Stoudt, The 
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Folklore of the Pennsylvania Germans, Proceedings of the 
Pennsylvauiii German Society XXIII (Philadelphia: William 
J. Campbell, 1916). George G. Korson has written three im- 
portant books dealing with the folklore of Pennsylvania's 
miners: Minstrels of the'^ Mine. Patch (Hatboro: Folklore 
Associates, 1964, reprint off 1938); ^oal Dust on the Fiddle 
(Hatboro: Folklore Associates, 1965, reprint of 1943) ; Black 
Rock (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1960). A significant modern 
collection, is Roger D. Abrahams, Deep Down in the Jungle: 
Negro Narrative Folklore from the Streets of Philadelphia 
(Hatboro: Folklore Associates, 1964) . 

TALES 

The best introduction to the folktale is Stith Thompson, 
The Folktale (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1946). 
Important aids for the folktale student are Antti Aarne and 
Stith Thompson, The types of the Folktale, Folklore Fellows 
^ Communications No. |84 (Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeaka- 
temia, 1961), and Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk 
Literature, 6 volumes (Blooniington: Indiana 'University, 
1955-I958). No bopks on Pennsylvania folktales haV^ been 
publislied which can compare with such modern collections 
- as Richard .M. Dorson, Negro Folktales in Michigan (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University/ 1956) , or LeonVd W. Roberts, 
South from HeWfer^Sartin: Kentucky Mountain Folk Tales 
(Berea: Council of the Southern Mountains, 1964), although, 
a few good articles have appeared; for examples, J)avid A. 
Walton's series of "Pennsylvania Rivcrboat Stories," begin^ 
ning in Keystone Folklore ()uarterly, XI:4 (Winter 1966), and 
Don Yocler's ''Witch Tales horn Adams County," Pennsyl^ 
vania Folklife, XI:4 (Summer 1962) , pp. 29-37, A collection 
of Pennsylv:M)ia German tales is: Thomas R. Brendle and 
William S. TroxcU, Pennsvlvania German Folk Tdles, Leg- 
ends, Once^Upon^a-Time Stories, Maxims and Sayings, Penn- 
sylvania German Society Proceedings, L (Norristown: 
Pennsylvania German Society, 1944) . \ 

SONGS 

The great collection of early British ballads, a, collection 
which has given; traditional folklore study much o) its dircc 
tion and impetus, is Francis James Child, The English and ^ 
Scottish Popular Ballads (New York: Cooper Square, 19^5. - 
first published 1882-1898). A multi-volume study of the tunes 
of these ballads, which began publication ^1959 and is not 
yet complete, is Bertrand H. Brouson, The Traditional Tunes 
of the Child Ballads with their Texts According to the Extant 
Records of Great Britain and America (Princeton University 
Press).. A. valuable guide to the Child ballad in America is 
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TTristram P. Coffin, The British Traditional Ballad in North 
America^ Bibliographical Series, 2 (Philadelphia: American 
Folklore Society 1963, second edition). Other useful biblio- 
graphic aids to ballads in Amerida are these two by G. Mal- 
colm Lavs: American Balladry from British Broadsides, Bib- 
liographical and Special Scries, 8 (Philadelphia: American 
Folklore Society, 1957), and^/iVtf American Balladry, Bib- 
liographical Scries, 1 (Philadelphia: American Folklore So- 
ciety, 1964, second edition). An excellent and well written 
study is D. K. Wilgus, Anglo-American Folksong Scholarship 
Since 1898 (New Brunswick: Rutgers University, 1959) . Mac- 
Edward Leach and Tristrarii P, Coffin, eds,. The Critics. an\ 
the Ballad (Carbondale: Southern Illinois University, 19i51) 
- is an anthology o£ scholarly papers on the ballad, A good 
introductory collection of ballads, both British and American, 
is MacEdward Leach, The Ballad Book (New York: A. S. 
Barnes, 1955). 

Many states are represented by great collections o£ folksong; 
a generally available example is H, M, Belden, Ballads and 
Songs Collected by the Missouri Folk-Lore Society (Columbia: 
University of Missouri, 1955, first published 1940). The 
Pennsylvania collection is Henry W. Shoemaker's Mountain 
Minstrelsy of Pennsyhwiia (Philadelphia: Newman F. Mc- 
Girr, 1931, first published in 1919 as North Pennsylvania 
Minstrelsy) , ''Co\, Shoemaker's book is weak on annotation 
and contains much qu^stionabte material; D. K, Wilgus* 
temperate statement in Anglo-American Folksong Scholarship 
(p. 166) should stand as a warning: "North Pennsylvania 
Minstrelsy includes . . . just enough information to madden 
the critic and cause him to distrust the accuracy o£ every re- 
cording, ... Yet there is no evidence that the Colonel ever 
willfully altered a text." There are two good works on Penn- 
sylvanin German folksong: Walter E. Boyer, Albert F. Buflfing- 
ton and^ Don Yoder. Songs the Mahantongo (Hatboro: 

Folklpre Associates. 19G1, reprint of 1951); Don Yoder, 
Pennsylvania Spirituals (Hatboro: Folklore ^Associates, 1961). 



MUSIC AND DANCE 

\. * 

Bruno Ncttl, An Introduction to Folk Music in the United 
States (Detroit: Wayne State Univeuity, 1962), provides a 
dear overview of .traditional anisic in America. Tihe best 
collection of American instrumental music is Samuel Preston 
Bayard's Hill Countiy Tunes, Memoir Series No. 39 (Phila- 
-delphia: American Folkloni Society. 1944), a collection of 
Pennsylvania fiddle tunes. Most of the books dealing with 
folk dance in America are how-to-do-itS: better than most are 
S. Foster Damon, The^ Histoiy of Square Dancing (Barre, 
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• ' ^^ass.:Barre Gazette, 1957) and B. A. Botkin, The American 
Play-Party Song, (New York: Frederick Ungar, 1963, first 
published 1937). 

PLAY \ 

°" ^^^^ ^^'^^^ 's E- K. Chambers, The English 
^"iif^'y York: Russell k Russell, 1964, reprint of 

\ IU3o). 

No important books have been written on Pennsylvania chil- 
dren s lore and games; a few of the works on children's lor^ 
are: William Wells Newell, Games and Songs of American 
. Chtldrdn (New York: Dover, 1963, first published 1888) ; 
Alice B. Gomnie, The Traditional Gatnes of England, Scot- 

Z i ZV'i"'i ^^^"^ 1964, first published 

lay-MSya) ; Paul G. .Br^ewster. American Nonsinging Games 
^Norman: University of Oklahoma, 1953); and lona and Peter 
Opie. The Lore and Language of Schoolchildren (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1959). 

RIDDLES 

- The most important work on Anglo-American riddles is 
Archer Taylor. English Riddles from Oral Tradition (Ber- 
keley and Los Angeles: University of California. 1951) . 

PROVERBS 

/Vrcher Taylors The Proverb and An Index to 'The Proverb' 
(Hatboro: Folklore Associates, 1962, reprint of 1931, 1934), 
provides a good introduction to provejbial material. An 
annotated listing of common American proverbs may be 
foynd in this important reference work: Archer Taylor and 
Bartjett jere Whiting. A Dictionary of American Proverbs 
and Proverbial Phrases 1820-1880 (Cambridge: Har\'ard Uni- 
versity. 1958) . For Pennsylvania proverbs see: Edwih Miller 
Fogel, Proverus of the Pennsy'lvania Germans, Pennsylvania 
German Society Proceedings XXXVI (Lancaster: Pennsyl- 
vania German Society. 1929) ; and Mac E. Barrick's articles 
Ml Keystone Folklore quarterly, VIII: 4 (\Vintcr 1963). and 
X:l (Spring 1965). 

BELIEFS 

Tlie great work on American beliefs is \Vayland D. Hand, 
Popular Beliefs and Superstitions from North Carolina," 
£,J,l"^ ^- Co//cf;io« of North Carolina Folklore, 

' ; . Vll! (Durham: Duke University, 1961. 1964).. Vance Ran- ' 
dolph. Ozark Suftcrstitions (New York: Dover, 1964, reprint 
of 1947) , IS an interesting, readable introduction. Pennsyl- 
vania beliefs may be found in Edwin Miller Fogel. Beliefs 
. and Superstitions of the Pennsylvania Germans (Philadel- 
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phia: American Germanica Prep, 1915) ; and Thomas R. 
Brendle and Claude W. Unger, Folk^Medicine of the 
Pennsylvania Germans.- The Non^Occult Curesj Pennsylvania 
German Society Proceedings XLV (Norristown: Pennsylvania 
German Society, 1935). 




CUSTOMS 

Eastertide in Pennsylvatiia (Kutztown: Pennsylvania Folklife 
Society, 1960), and Christmas in Pennsylvania (Kutztown: ' 
Pennsylvania Folklife Society, 1959) , both by Alfred L. Shoe- 
maker, are discussions of the customs associated with special 
days. Most of the material on customs is to be found in 
works on social history, such as Stevenson Whitcomb 
Fletcher's Pennsylvania Agriculture and Country Life 1640- 
1840 (Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, J950) . Ideally, customs would be treated, along 
with material culture and oral traditions, in a discussion of 
the total range of folk culture within an area. Nothing has 
yet appeared on folk culture in the United States which can 
compare with E. Estyn Evans* Irish Polk }V ays (New York: 
' Devin-Adair, 1957), or Oscar Lewis' Life in a Mexican Vil- 
lage: Tcpoztldn Restudicd (Urbana: University of Illinois, 
1963, first published 1951), though ^onie good works from a 
historical or sociological standpoint have appeared on the 
Pennsylvania Germans, and especially the Amish; examples 
include: Russell Wicder Gilbert, /I Picture of the Pennsylx . 
, vania Germans, Pennsylvania Historical Studies, 1 (Gettys- 
\ burg:\The Pennsylvania Historical Association, 1962, "third 
edition); Ralph Wood, cd.» The Pennsylvania Germans- 
(Princeton: Princeton University, 1942); Calvin Gea/ge 
Bachman, The Old Order /Imish of Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania German Society, vol. 60 (Lancaster: Pennsyl- 
vania German Society, 1961, reprint of 1942); Elmer Lewis 
Smith, The 4mish Today, Pennsylvania German Folklore 
Society XXIV (AUentown; Sdfilechter's,- 1961); John A. 
Hostetler, Amish Society (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1963). 

MATERIAL^CULTURE * ' \ 

A great many superb studies of material folk culture h;ive 
been published in Europe; among tne good examples written 
in English are: many articles in thc\journals Folk'Liv, Scot- 
tish Studies, Ulster Folklife, Folk Mc and its predecessor 
Gwrin: M, "W. Barley, The FMglish Farmhouse and Cottage 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul,y961); and these books 
by J, Geraint Jenkins: Traditional Coimtry Craftsmen (Lon- 
don: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1965) , and The English 
. Farm Wagon (Lingfield, Surrey: Oakwaod Press for the Uni- 
versity of Reading, 1961) . Nothing has l^een yet produced in 
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America, save a tiny handful of articles, \vhich can compare 
with these, though a number of books have been written on 
Pennsylvania material culture. Most of these deal only with 
the Pennsylvania Germans, are oriented to collectors of an- 
tiques rither tlian serious students, and are of value primarily 
Jot their illustrations, the text being frequently scanty and 
poor. A few of them, however (notably Mercer's book on tools, 
Dornbusch's on bams, and Shelley's on fraktur), are among 
the best things yet written in America. For information on 
Pennsylvania's material culture se^: John Joseph Stoudt, 
Early Pennsylvayiia Arts «?. J Crafts (New York: A. S. Barnes. 
196:) ; Henry j. K^uffman, Petmsylvania Dutch American 
Folk An (New York: Dover, 19GI) ; Frances Lichten, Folk 
Art of Rto\U Petmsyhania (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1916): Earl F. Robacker, Peunsvlvama Dutch Stuff 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 194-1) ; Henry S. 
Borneman, Pennsylvania Creirnan Illuminated Matiuscripts 
(Norristown: Pennsylvania German Society, 1937) ; Donald A. 
Shelley, The Fraktur-lVrititigs or Illuminated Mafiuscripts of 
the Pennsylvania Germans, Pennsylvania German Folklore 
Society XXni (Allcntown: Schlechter's, 1961); Edwin Atlee 
Barber. Tulip Ware of the* Pcnnsylvania^Gerynati Potters 
(Philadelphia: The Pennsylvania >fuseum and ScliQol of In- 
dustrial Art. 1903); Guy F. Rehiert Pennsylvania German 
Splint md Straw Baskets, Home Craft Course XXII (Ply- 
mouth Meeting: Mrs, C. Naaman Keyser, 1946); Guy F, 
Reinert, Coverlets of the Penmvhania Gernians, ?mn$yl 
vania German Folklore Society XIII (Allentown: Schlechter's 
1919); Ann Hark and Preston A. Barba, Pcnnsylvayiia Ger^ 
man Cookoy.A Regional Cookbook (Allentown: Schlechter's, 
1956): Earl F. Robacker, Pennsylvania German Cooky Cutters 
and Cookies, Home Cralt Course, 18 (Plymouth Meeting: 
Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser. 1946) : Henry C. Mcrcer.l T/ie Bible 
in Iron, Or the Pictured Stoves (i7id Stove Plates of the 
Pennsylvania Germans (Doylestown: Bucks County Historical 
Society. 1961, third edition); John G. \V. Dillin, The Ken- 
'tucky Rifle (Washington: National Rifle Association, 1924): 
Henry J. Kauffman, The Pennsylvania^Kentucky Rifle (Har- 
risburg: Stackpole, 1960): Joe Kindig, Jr., Tlioughts on the 
Kentucky Rifle in its Golden Age (York; Trimmer, 1960) • 
George Shumway..Edward Durell, Howard C. Frey, Conestosra 
Wagon, 17>0>IS50 (York; George Shumway and the Early 
American Industries Association, 1960); "Henry C. Mercer, 
Ancient Carpenters' Tools (Doylestown: Bucks County His- 
torical Spciety. 1960, first published 1929) ; Margaret Berwind 
Schiffer, Furniture and Its Makers of Cliester County, Penn- 
>r>'/wuV (Philadelphia: University of* Pennsylvania Press, 
1966): Henry Kin/er Landis, Early Kitchens of the Pennsyh 
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vania Germans (Norristown: Pennsylvania German Society, 
1939); jS. Edwin Brumbaxjgti, Colonial Architecture of the 
PennsylvaJiia Germans, Pennsylvania German Society Pro- 
ceedings XL! (Lancaster: Pennsylvania German Society, 
1933); Eleanor Raymond, Early Domestic Architecture of 
Pennsylvania (New York: William Helburn, 1931); Charles 
Morse Stotz, The Early Architecture of Western. Pennsylvania 
(New. York and Pittsburgh: William Helburn, 1936); Alfred 
L. Shoemaker, ed., The Pennsylvania Barn (Kutztown: Penn- 
sylvania Folklife Society, 1959; s(icond edition); Charles H. 
Dornbusch and John K. Heyl; Pewisylviinia German Barns, 
Pennsylvania German Folklore Society XXI (Allentown: 
Schlechter's, 1958) . 
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